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MACDONOUGH’S VICTORY ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 

The engraving below, from a design made for us by Mr. Hill, 
represents one of the most brilliant exploits of the American arms 
during the second war with Great Britain—the engagement between 
the American and British squadrons on Lake Champlain—in 
which the latter were defeated by Commodore Macdonough, while 
at the same time, on the land the American General Macomb de- 
feated the troops under Sir George Provost, Gqvernor General of 
Canada, with great slaughter. The forces of the British were 
largely superior to ours. Previous to the 11th September, 1814, 
the British general had been strengthening his works at Plattsburg, 
and only awaited the arrival of the British squadron to undertake 
the annihilation of the American fleet and army. The British 
fleet consisted of the following vessels : frigate Confiance, 39 guns ; 
brig Linnet, 16; sloops Chub and Finch, 11 guns each; and 13 
gun-boats and row-galley3, mounting in all 95 guns, and carrying 
1050 men, under the command of Captain Downie. They made 
their appearance round Cumberland Head, on the morning of the 
11th, and immediately engaged the American squadron, under Com- 
modore Macdonough, then moored in Plattsburg Bay, consisting 
of the ship Saratoga, the brig Eagle, the schooner Ticonderoga, 
the sloop Preble, and 10 gunboats, mounting altogether 86 guns, 


and manned by 820 men. The first gun from the Confiance was 
the signal for a general action, and Sir George Provost, who was 
posted*en one side of the river Saranac, instantly opened his fire 
on the American works opposite. Heavy firing at this point con- 
tinued during the day, and frequent ineffectual attempts were made 
to ford the river. At a bridge about a mile above, a detachment 
of American regulars repulsed a division of the enemy, and an 
effort on his part to force the passage of the bridge in the town, 
was effectually checked by the American riflemen under Captain 
Grosvenor. But the most desperate fighting occurred at a ford 
about three miles from the works, where a portion of the enemy 
succeeded in crossing. There was a hand-to-hand fight here, and 
numbers fell on both sides. But the result of the naval battle de- 
cided the action on land, and completely frustrated the plans of 
the British general. After getting round Cumberland Head, Cap- 
tain Downie anchored his fleet within three hundred yards of the 
line formed by Commodore Macdonough, placing the Confiance 
frigate in opposition to the Saratoga, the Linnet to the Eagle, 
Captain Henley; one of his sloops and all his galleys to the 
schooner Ticonderoga, lieutenant-commanding Cassin, and the 
sloop Preble, his other sloop alternately assailing the Saratoga and 
the Eagle. The latter vessel was so situated, shortly after the 


commencement of the action, that her guns could not be brought 
to bear, and Captain Henley cut her cable and placed her between 
the Commodore’s ship and the Ticonderoga, from which position, 
though she exposed the Saratoga to a galling fire, she annoyed the 
enemy’s squadron with much effect. Some minutes after 10 
o’clock, the starboard guns of the Saratoga being dismounted or 
unmanageable, Commodore Macdonough brought her larboard 
batteries to bear on the enemy’s frigate with such effect, that the 
Confiance almost immediately struck, with 105 round shot in her 
hull, her captain and 49 men killed, and 60 wounded. The Sara- 
toga suffered badly, but not in proportion, though she mounted 13 
guns less than her adversary. On the contrary, the enemy’s brig 
surrendered to her 15 minutes after the Confiance had struck her 
flag. Inthe meantime Captain Henley, in the Eagle, had cap- 
tured one of the enemy’s sloops, and the remaining British vessel 
surrendered to the Ticonderoga after being terribly cut up. The 
principal vessels of the British fleet being now captured, and three 
of their row-galleys sunk, the remaining ten escaped from the bay 
in a shattored condition. The total loss of Commodore Macdon- 
ough’s squadron amounted to 52 men killed and 58 wounded. 
The enemy lost 84 men killed, 110 wounded, and 856 prisoners, 
the I:tter outnumbering their victors. 
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MABEL, THE RECTOR’S WARD: 


—OR,— 


TRUTH AND TREASON IN 1777. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


Another weck thus passed away, and on the Saturday which 
closed it, the main body of troops arrived, and encamped or biv- 
ouacked in the long ropewalks at the south end of the town. The 
people greeted them with hearty cheers, and sent large supplies of 
fresh meat, with newly-baked bread, to the different companies, 
putting every one in the best of humor, from the drummer boys to 
Colonel Arnold himself. That officer fixed his headquarters at 
Davenport’s Tavern ; and when Herbert called to report that all the 
men were in camp or bivouac and provided for, he had an oppor- 
tunity to study the features of the commander. But he could find 
nothing about him to enlist his feelings, as Washington’s com- 
manding presence had «t first sight. Colonel Arnold, while pro- 
fessing aux ardent devotion to democratic principles, imitated the 
extravagant follies of monarchical service, and demeaned himself 
with an insolent hauteur that would have been envied by many a 
haughty officer of the “ King’s Own.” Although in the flower of 
manhood, his florid countenance already bore the premature fur- 
rows of dissipation, and budding carbuncles gleamed on his aqui- 
line nose. A bland look, glazed with a constant smile, appeared 
to struggle for mastery over the natural workings of a compressed 
mouth, around which the nervous workings of ambition, sensuali- 
ty and daring were unmistakably stamped. The thick, heavy lids 
of his eyes drooped with languor, as if to shield them from obser- 
vation; nor did he ever gaze frankly into the face of the person 
with whom he conversed. He wore the continental blue and buff, 
but his coat and waistcoat were heavily embroidered with gold, 
while his linen cambric ruffles were of the most delicate texture. 

“Aha! my young quarter-master,” he said, when he turned to 
address Yancey. “ We find everything in apple-pie order.” 

“Captain Wilder and his company have been very active,” 
modestly replicd Herbert. 

“Yes—yes! So is my watch active, but without winding it up, 
not a minute will its hands advance. As the key of Wilder and 
his me}, do me the honor to taste a glass of wine.” 

The glasses were filled, but ere they were raised, in walked 
Major Morgan, the commander of the Rifles. 

“ Weil arrived!” exclaimed Arnold. “I was just drinking a 
complimentary health to your young subaltern here, who has done 
us such good service.” 

“Old Virginia, colonel, is always up to time,” laughingly re- 
sponded Morgan, advancing toward the sidcboard and filling his 
glass. A glorious type of the American rifleman was he, from 
nature’s most athletic and well-developed moulds. Generous as a 
prince of the blood, chivalrous as a knight-hospitaller, and fond 
of humor as a French cadet, he was prodigal to improvidence, in- 
stant in resentment, and bitter in his animositics. Every one 
loved Dan Morgan, save his enemies, and they had good reason 
to hate as well as to fear him ; for when he once outlawed any one 
from his heart, language could not convey any sense of the inten- 
sity of his scorn, or of the depth of his loathing. 

“Gentlemen, your good healths,” ceremoniously pledged Colo- 
nel Arnold. ‘The glasses were emptied, and he continued : “ Now 
I wish to see you about invitations which I have received to attend 
church to-morrow. Of course, I am anxious to go.” 

“ You, colonel ?” asked Morgan, as if somewhat incredulous. 

“Yes. Not that I care a pin for their preaching, but because if 
we go, the faithful will send lots of fresh provisions on board the 
fleet. Nota bad dodge, eh ?” 

“As you please, colonel,” bluntly replied Morgan. “ But the 
Rifles are Virginians, and Virginians are Christians ; so we can go 
where there is the smallest hope of provender.” 

“ Good, major,—good! Why, let me congratulate you on your 
conversion, and you can hear Parson Parsons, who must be double- 
refined in his faith. Fancy a Captain Captains, or a Major 
Majors !”” 

**I shall be proud to attend the Rev. Mr. Parsons’s command,” 
replied Morgan, whose honest heart abhorred deceit, and who did 
not fancy speculating on the well-known principles of the Newbury 
people. 

“For my part,” said Colonel Arnold, “I am almost tempted to 
hear some old Tory here, who continues, on dit, to pray loyally for 
the king, and takes a pretty girl to church to keep the Sons of 
Liberty quiet. It must be rare sport.” 

“T fear, colonel,” remarked Herbert, in a hurried tone and with 
a flushed cheek, ‘‘ that you will be disappointed, for the Episcopal 
charch is closed.” 

“ Closed is it? Faith, I will have to go to the parsonage, then. 
Will you talk to the domine while I make love to the maiden ?” 

Ere Herbert Yancey could reply (and it was, perhaps, well that 
such was the case), the door was opened, and a dozen or more men 
entered, two by two. Ranging themselves along one side of the 
room, one of them advanced, saying : 

“ Colonel Arnold, permit me to introduce myself to you as Har- 
ry Folansbee, chairman of the vigilance committee of the Sons of 
Liberty, which committee you also see before you.” 

“Gentlemen and Mr. Folansbee,” said Colonel Arnold, with a 
low bow, “I am happy to see you. Will you take a glass of 
wine 


“ Thanks,” replied Folansbee, “but we have called upon busi- 
ness which may not be of an agreeable nature. Can we be hon- 
ored with an interview with you ?” 

“Certainly, gentlemen. We are but provincial troops, and now 
that we have thrown off the king’s authority, it is our duty to obey 
the people. What is your pleasure ?” 

“We would prefer, colonel, that the interview should be 
private.” 

“Ah! but these gentlemen are my advisers. One my right 
hand warrior, the other my less experienced but equally zealous 
quarter-master. I have no secrets from them.” 

“ We should prefer, colonel, your private ear.” 

“Do not think that I intend remaining,” said Morgan ; “a nod 
is as good as a wink to a blind horse. Good-morning. Come, 
Yancey.” 

“ Let me see you early in the morning. Good-day,” remarked 
Colonel Arnold, as he bowed them to the door. Then advancing 
towards the committee, he asked, in rather a pompous tone: 
“ Your business, gents ?” 

“Flints and ramrods!” said Major Morgan, as they went down 
stairs; “ those fellows look as solemn as a coroner’s jury, and Ar- 
nold will find it hard work to manage them, if they have any un- 
reasonable request to make of him. I have no idea that he will 
grant it, whatever it may be, for he is fond of snubbing these 
citizens.” 

Herbert made some brief reply, and when they arrived in the 
street, he pleaded an engagement, and left Major Morgan. 

“A gallant young fellow !”’ muttered the major, as he watched 
Yancey’s retreating form ; “but he acts strangely. Never mind, 
though ; he’s no hypocrite, and that’s more than I can say of our 
commander-in-chief. Holloa! Here comes the delegation down 
stairs, looking black as night at that. Wonder what they wanted ? 
None of my business, though.” By this time, the soliloquizer had 
lighted a clay pipe, and sitting down, he gave himself upto the 
luxury of smoking it. 

Ere he had given many whiffs, down came Colonel Arnold, his 
face flushed with anger. 

“ Where’s Yancey ?” he asked. 

“Don’t know,” replied Major Morgan. “He walked off just 
now.” 

“Do you know Yancey ?” asked Arnold. 

“Not much. But I used to know his father when I was a wag- 
oner, and I think the son is a chip o’ the old block.” 

“No Tory blood ?” 

“Tory blood ?—not a drop. What makes you ask that ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Never mind now, major; I may inform you to-morrow.” 

Arnold returned up stairs, and Morgan, as he puffed forth a 
cloud of smoke, said to himself: “Tory blood indeed! It is not 
the Virginians, above all the Virginia riflemen, who have Tory 
blood in their veins, Mr. Peacock.” 

Herbert Yancey, on leaving the tavern, repaired at once to the 
parsonage, where he found Mabel awaiting him, and they were 
soon earnestly engaged in animated conversation. The young 
soldier, animated by her presence, described to her his southern 
home and the picturesque scenery of the mountains near it, and 
often when he turned to look on his auditor, he saw her star-like 
eyes glistening with the lustre of the self-same feeling that suffused 
his own. Those who know not love may assert that hours are of 
equal length, but to fond hearts the movement of time is as irre- 
gular as the beating of the pulse. A week of ordinary life, if 
counted by hopes, fears and fancies, is an age; and when Herbert 
rose at ten o’clock to say “‘good-night,” he knew Mabel better, 
and she saw deeper into his heart, than many who hold familiar 
intercourse for years. 


CHAPTER VUL 


MAN PROPOSES, BUT WOMAN DISPOSES. 


“ There are moments in life—though alas for their fleetness '|— 

As brilliant with all that existence endears, 

As if we had drained the whole essence of sweetness 
That nature intended should last us for years. 

yY pass—and the soul, as it swells with emotion, 

Believes that some seraph hath hallowed the clime; 

For never were pearls from the of ocean 
So precious and dear as those moments of time.” 


Suxpay morning; but what a difference since the last “ day of 
rest,” when almost every animate object was at rest. Now, the 
rattle of the drum and the shrill notes of the fife echoed the church 
bells, and the streets were filled with curious gazers at the various 
companies, ar they marched to church. There were the Virginia 
riflemen, in whose haughty, determined look, and picturesque 
hunting shirts, was an air of careless strength and success,—the 
continental infantry, already in a good state of discipline,—the 
volunteer companies, with their handsome uniforms, exchanging, 
as they marched past each other, glances of friendly yet critical 
scrutiny, which seemed to indicate a spirit of latent and gallant 
ambition. These were the men who were to win the liberty of 
their native land, and to become immortal upon the brightest pages 
of her glorious record. Like the @hivalric Bayard, they were sans 
peur and sans reproche. 

The riflemen marched to the Rev. Mr. Parsons’s church, and 
Herbert Yavcey accompanied them, not caring to swell the staff of 
Colonel Arnold, who went to the Second Congregational Church. 
His own chaplain preached there, the Rev. Samuel Spring, who 
made such a favorable impression that when the war was over, 
years afterwards, he was invited to become its pastor 

Mr. Parsons selected as his text: “ Zebulon and Naphtali were 
a people who jeoparded themselves unto death, in the high places 
of the field.” There was a wide difference between his denuncia- 
tions of England and his appeals to the warlike spirit of the peo- 
ple, as compared with the discourse of Parson Gwynne the Sab- 


bath previous, but Herbert paid little attention to it. His thoughts 
were with Mabel, and he was anything but pleased when, after 
services, Major Morgan accepted an invitation for his officers to 
dine with a party of citizens. After dinner, which was prolonged 
by the usual toasts, there was an evening dress parade, so that it 
was sunset ere Herbert Yancey could leave. Need it be chronicled 
that, afier exchanging his uniform for plain clothes, he hastened 
to the parsonage. Madame Ordway was alone in the parlor, and 
informed Herbert that he would probably find Mabel in the garden 
summer-house. 

Hastily traversing the walks, Herbert found the object of his 
search in a rustic bower, over which rich masses of luxuriant 
woodbine intertwined in one magnificent tissue, through which 
pierced the rays of a full moon. Never had he thought Mabel so 
lovely as when she rose from her seat and welcomed him within 
the leafy portals. 

“Mabel.” 

“ Herbert.” 

Not another word was exchanged, and silently they sat down 
side by side, enjoying that true repose of feeling—that certainty 
that we are understood without the effort of words—which is the 
intoxication of intercourse. True, they had not known each other 
but a few days, yet each of their hearts had been well prepared by 
virtuous education, by loneliness, by previous absence of all ardent 
emotions, to become immediately possessed with that powerful 
spirit which “never loves but one,” and each willingly yielded to 
its rapture. Love such as this, when the dew of innocence yet 
sparkles freshly from the virgin blossoms of the soul, is happiness 
indeed. We may be pleased with fame, proud of rank, overjoyed 
in the acquisition of wealth, elated by the possession of power, 
but we are never blessed until we know that we are beloved, nor 
ever, in after life, do the delights of “ first love” return. 


Thus far, Herbert never “told his love.” Nothing had he said, 
for the heart, when full, does not easily find words to express its 


emotions ; there had been no interchange of vows, for vows were , 


not needed, and now they sat in happy silence—a silence which, 
like the banquet of a fairy dream, was lighted by constellation 
after constellation of pleasant thoughts, which shed their blessed 
radiance far into the future. Glorious is it, in after life, to look 
back upon such a scene as this, which casts its halo vista from tho 
spring of youth to the deeper, more bitter waters of life. 

The notes of the “ tattoo,” as drum after drum struck the cur- 
few note, aroused Herbert to a sense of his duty. ‘The crisis of 
his fate was approaching ; love and happiness were to be staked 
upon the decision of the coming hour. Wait—why, the word was 
impossible. He was to .eave the next day. 

“Mabel,” he at last exclaimed, with an effort, “we leave to- 
morrow.” 

“Ts it certain t” she replied in a tremulous tone, and looking up 
into Herbert’s face with one of those glances that can neither be 
given nor interpreted until the heart is illuminated by the flame of 
pure affection. 

“Too certain. Ah, Mabel, you cannot imagine how I hate to 
leave—to leave Newburyport !”’ stammered the young officer, who, 
brave as a lion, felt powerless and cowardly. 

A combined expression of love and maidenly delicacy struggled 
for the mastery on Mabel’s countenance, and though a tender 
smile gleamed upon her lip, her vein-traced eyelids trembled as 
they drooped over her luminous orbs. 

“Perhaps,” she replied, “‘ you will find it even more agreeable 
at Quebec. Soldiers, I have heard it said, are fond of change.” 

“Change !”” exclaimed Herbert. ‘Name it not. Can the 
flower close its petals to the kiss of the golden sunlight, or the 
lake refuse to reflect the rays of the overhanging moon? Can the 
green bough turn aside its leaflets from the rain drops for which 
the noontide sun makes it pant? or can the silvery beach-sand but 
yield to the impress of the ocean wave? Does the sun change, or 
does time halt in its career? Ah, do not attach that word change 
to man—at least, to me!’’ 

As he spoke, Mabel raised her eyes, but drooping with the 
weight of tenderness, they soon sank again beneath their long silk- 
en lashes, which threw a shade upon her blushing cheek. Yet the 
young lover's heart took courage from the look that gleamed upon 
him with momentary radiance, and the burning enthusiasm within 
his breast found voice : 

“ Mabel—dearest Mabel, need I tell you that you are the idol of 
my soul, my matchless divinity. Day after day have I basked in 
the sunlight of your smiles, and at night the very stars to me look 
dim, for my adoration of them has been transferred to your angelic 
form. Pure and good emotions hitherto unknown have welled 
forth in my soul, realizing all that poetry has dreamed and that 
love has deified. Mabel—fairest, gentlest, dearest Mabel! That 


glorious name is the magic spell of my life; can it be my own?. < 


Can I regard you, dearest one, as my pledged bride—as my be- 
trothed? Light of my heart, life of my existence, will you be 
mine ?” 

Mabel shuddered, as if pierced by an arrow, and tears of which 
she was consciousless stole down her beautiful face. Leaning foie 
ward, she joined her hands convulsively together, and seemed to 
hold her breath that she might drink in every sound of his voice. 
She made no reply, for her heart was too full for utterance. 
Neither did she resist when Herbert clasped her in his arms, im- 
printing upon her stainless brow, her downcast eyes, her pure and 
roseate mouth, vehement and long-lingering kisses. 

“ Mabel—dearest Mabel, speak! ‘Tell me that you love me. 
Say that I may look upon you as my plighted bride.” — 

** Herbert,” she replied, in tones which refreshed his heart, as 
cool water in an oasis refreshes the desert pilgrim,—‘“ Herbert, my 
heart is yours !” 

Joyous words—a rainbow of promise, which brought joy into 
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the young man’s heart, where the music of hope kept merry pace 
with his thoughts. He could not see her eyes, for they were 
fringed by their long lashes, but he could feel the workings of her 
heart playing upon her lips like delirious joy. 

There they sat, his arm yet lingering about her waist, and she 
not being loth to have it linger there—each “the ocean to the river 
of [the other’s] thoughts.” ‘There he told her of his home, where 
the storms of winter are seldom felt, and where—blessed in each 
other’s smiles—they might wander all day long, or recline by the 
cool spring, listening to the songs of joyous birds. There, too, his 
dear mother would welcome them; there would be no absences, 
and the cold world should only come between their hearts in vis- 
ions of light and of love. 

Thus built Herbert castles in the air, as many a young lover has 
before him, and the fair creature by his side listened and smiled, 
feeling happier than she had ever felt before. Earth was then to 
her a paradise, nor did she yearn for a brighter or purer heaven. 

The well-known voice of the rector awakened them from their 
dream, and they sprang to their feet. 

“Dearest,” said Herbert, “this ring was my father’s, and was 
given to me by my mother as her most precious treasure. Can I 
not exchange it for that small cross which you wear?” 

In a second, Mabel detached the cross from her neck. 

“ This,” she exclaimed, “ is all the link between myself and my 
parents—I mean my own parents. It was on my neck when the 
good rector took pity on the shipwrecked infant; it has remained 
there since, and it is now all that I have to give you. Take it, 
and now farewell. I cannot go with you into the parsonage, and 
you will find the lower gate open. Good-by !” ; 

Aguin did Herbert clasp her to his manly breast, and then they 
parted. The recording angel had registered their impassioned 
vows in the book of life—ay, and a human witness had been near 
by, listening to every word, though it fell like a clod of earth upon 
his coffined hopes. Little dreamed the young lovers that Frank 
Ordway had been near enough to touch them, crouching like a lion 
in the foliage, eager to spring upon Herbert and drink his heart- 
blood, yet restrained by a deep, hopeless love for Mabel. They 
parted in joy, but they left him in anguish. 

“ You have been out late to-night,” said the rector, as Mabel 
approached the open door where he stood, a crimson glow flushing 
her checks, and her blue eyes radiant with joy. Yet she did not 
feel the least apprehension that she had done anything at all repre- 
hensible, for the visits of Herbert had apparently given pleasure to 
the rector. So looking up in his face with frankness, she replied : 

“T have been sitting in the summer-house with Mr. Yancey.” 

“Come into my study, Mabel,” said he, inakind tone. “I 
wish to have a few moments’ conversation with you.” 

Never before had she thus been addressed with formality, and a 
nervous apprehension began to take possession of her whole frame 
as she followed him into the study, where he motioned her to a 
seat beside his large arm-chair. 

“Mabel,” said the rector, gazing at his ward with a look of anx- 
iety, “I fear that I have done wrong—that is, I have not done 
right in sanctioning indirectly this sudden acquaintance with Mr. 
Yancey.” 

“O, sir, why ?” asked Mabel, imploringly. 

“ Because I do not know him well enough,” answered the rector. 

“ Not know him well enough!” exclaimed Mabel. “ Why, sir, 
is he not the son of your own friend? Did he not risk his life to 
save mine?” 

“Ah, Mabel,” said the rector, in a gravo tone, “ why this inter- 
est in ono who is almost a stranger—an acquaintance of a fort- 
night’s standing 

A shadow appeared to pass over Mabel’s face like a cloud which 
shades a lake from the sun for an instant; then did her deep blue 
eyes appear more animated than before. 

“You have never deceived me, Mabel; I know that you will 
not deceive me now. Do you think, or have you reason to believe, 
that Mr. Yancey loves you ?” 

“Sir,” replied Mabel, turning so pale that the tracery of her 
blue veins was perceptible through her alabaster-like countenance, 
“IT know that he loves me, for he has confessed his attachment.” 

“And you, Mabel?” asked the rector, in a tone of bitter 
anguish. 

“T return his love,” was the firm response. 

“God grant that you may receive it!” said the rector, rising 
and pacing the room. “ Think not, my dear Mabel, that I seek 
to detract from your happiness, or to say a word in disparagement 
of Mr. Yancey. His father was a high-minded, honorable man ; 
and he, by rescuing you from a watery grave, has strong claims 
upon our gratitude. Still, my dear girl, I fear that I may rather 
have encouraged too rapid an acquaintance, and hope that, for my 
sake, you will be guarded how you place your affections in the 
hands of one of whom, personally, we know but little. May our 
heavenly Father watch over and bless you! Good-night.” 

Mabel’s heart was too full for utterance, and as she rose to 
receive the pure kiss which the rector implanted upon her foro- 
head, she feared that perhaps she had been hasty in suffering her 
feelings to be enlisted. Butno, It was wronging Herbert Yan- 
cey to doubt him for an instant, and mastering her emotions for 
an instant, she exclaimed, “ Good-aight !’’ then hastened up stairs, 

After she had left the room, the rector, taking a letter from his 
table, scanned it with great care. It was evidently written in a 
disguised hand, and read thus; 

“Hononep Sir,—Are you aware that a wolf is in your flock— 
that a heartless libertine is seeking to do you a wrong—that the 
affections of your ward are to be trifled with, her life rendered 


miserable # ware! Profit by this admonition, which comes 
from A Frienp.” 


“And yet,” muttered the rector to himself, after he had read 


this missive at least a dozen times, vainly endeavoring to detect 
some familiar feature in the chirography,—“ and yet it is wrong 
even to attach suspicion to a fine looking young fellow, the son, 
too, of an old friend. He saved Mabel’s life; why should she not 
love him? But O, if he should deceive her!’ 

Many were the doubts that crossed the rector’s mind, and it was 
late in the night ere he extinguished his lamp and retired to rest. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY MARY CORRINNA CLAIR. 


The wailing wind of autumn, sad and drear, 
Comes to my ears to-night; all day the sun 
Pours down intensely, saffron, sober dun, 

Rich scarlet hues, and green and gold appear. 

Nature her children in bright robes of cheer 
Has clothed; so soon by pale death to be won, 
So soon their course, all regal, will be run, 

And trees be leafless, leaves be dank and sere! 

Upon thy marbie face, my friend, the hue, 

The heetie flush of death, I plainly see; 

I weep, thy unwonted loveliness to view, 
Knowing that death, thus gaily, comes to thee; 

Winter will pass, spring will earth’s robes renew— 
Thou shalt be clothed with immortality. 

CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT WATER. 

The extent to which water mingles with bodies apparently the 
most solid, is very wonderful. The glittering opal, which beauty 
wears as an ornament, is only flint and water. Of every twelve 
hundred tons of earth which a landholder has in his estate, four 
hundred are water. The snow-capped summits of Snowdon and 
Ben Nevis have many million tons of water in a solidified form. 
In every plaster-of-Paris statue which an Italian carries through 
London streets for sale, there is one pound of water to every four 
pounds of chalk. 

The air we breathe contains five grains of water to each cubic 
foot of its bulk. ‘The potatoes and the turnips which are boiled 
for our dinner, have, in their raw state, the one seventy-five per 
cent., the other ninety per cent. of water. Ifa man weighing ten 
stone were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, seven and a half 
stone of water would run out, and only two and a half of dry resi- 
due remain. A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five pounds of 
carbon and nitrogen, diffused through five and a half pailsful of 
water. 

In plants we find water thus mingling no less wonderfully. <A 
sun-flower evaporates one and a quarter pints of water a day, and 
a cabbage about the same quantity. A wheat-plant exhales, in a 
hundred and seventy-two days, about one hundred thousand grains 
of water. An acre of growing wheat, on this calculation, draws 
and passes out about ten tonsof water perday. The sap of plants 
is the medium through which this mass of fluid is conveyed. It 
forms a delicate pump, up which the watery particles run with the 
rapidity of a swift stream. By the action of the sap, various pro- 


erties may be communicated to the growing plant. Timber in 
‘rance is, for instance, dyed by various colors being mixed with 
water, and poured over by the root of the tree. Dahlias are also 


colored by a similar process.—.New Orleans Delta. 


BURIED TREASURES, 

The Tiber is not only rich in historic associations, it is rich in 
‘treasure. An English company has actually offered to turn the 
current of the stream far above the city and around it, provided 
the government would give them what they might discover in its 
present bed. This would be attended with a vast expense, but it 
would pay. Treasures of art from age to age have found their 
way into the stream, which would bring in the market a perfect 
remuneration. In the museum of St.John Lateran, a magnificent 
column of stone is lying, which was taken not long since from the 
Tiber, a portion of which has been polished to display its beauty, 
and no one can see it without wishing to have more of the secrets 
of this river revealed. Statuary more perfect and perhaps more 
beautiful than any of the ancient works of art now seen in Rome 
lies embedded in groups beneath the stream. Agostino Chigi, the 
famous banker at the time of Leo X., once gave a splendid enter- 
tainment to the pope and his cardinals, at which the dishes were 
all precious metals. ‘The price paid for three fish was 250 crowns. 
It is said that the dishes were all thrown into the Tiber by order of 
the rich banker, in order that no less illustrious guest might ever 
use them. The sacred vessels brought from Jerusalem by Titus, 
among them the golden candlestick, are reported to have been lost 
from the Milvian bridge, and if so, are still lying there. ‘The 
present government of Rome will suffer nothing belonging to an- 
cient art to pass from her territory, nor is it able to carry on such 
an investigation on its own account.—New York Observer. 

> 
BEAUTIFUL PETS. 

The Baltimore American describes in enthusiastic language tho 
beauties of the beautiful little deer which were brought from the 
island of Java by the United States frigate Macedonian, and are 

robably the only ones of the kind ever seen in the United States. 

They are described as about the size of the ordinary rabbit, but 
resembling the American deer in shape. ‘The American says that 
“the limbs are very delicate, and the hoof, which is cloven, is 
almost transparent. In color they are reddish brown, with white 
breast and stomach. From the nose, and extending back to the 
ears, is a tan-colored stripe on each side, and under the lower jaw 
a white stripe, forming a trident. They feed like cattle, and chew 
the cud, like that species of the animal creation. ‘They are easily 
domesticated. ‘The eye is large and projecting, but the ears are 
short and oblong. ‘They are said to be very swift, and their ap- 
pearance would indicate it, as they are formed precisely like the 
red deer of this country.” 


THE RAINING TREE, 

The island of Fierro is one of the largest in Canarie Group, and 
it has received its name on account of its iron bound soil, through 
which no river or stream flows. It has also but very few wells, 
and these not very good. But the great Preserver and Sustainer 
of all remedies this inconvenience in a way so extraordinary that 
man will be forced to acknowledge that he gives in this an unde- 
niable demonstration of his wonderful goodness. In the midst of 
the island there grows a tree, the leaves of which are long and 
narrow, and continue in constant verdure, winter and summer, and 
the branches are covered with a cloud which is never dispelled, 
but resolving itself into a moisture, causes to fall from its leaves a 
clear water, and cisterns at its foot to receive it are never empty. 


A MAGICAL MANGO. 


Everybody has heard of the Indian juggler’s trick of producing 
a young mango tree from a seed which he takes from his bag, and 
submits to your examination. The seed is sound, and fit for plant- 
ing. The juggler collects a quantity of earth, moistens it with 
water, and, taking a mango-stone from his bag, plants it in the 
earth he has prepared. Overall, he places a moderate-sized round 
basket, upon which he spreads his cloth ora native blanket. After 
an interval of discordant music and incantation, the cloth and bas- 
ket are removed, the muddy sced is taken from the earth, and you 
observe that long, slender, white fibres, forming the root, have 
suddenly shot out. Again it is planted, and covered as before, 
and the music becomes more discordant and the incantation more 
furious. At length the charm is complete, and the removal of the 
basket displays a young and tender shoot, with two opening leaves 
at its summit. Exclamations of surprise from the bystanders, and 
satisfaction from the band of jugglers, complete the second act. 
Again all is covered up anew, and the ear-splitting music goes on. 
Suddenly the coverings are removed, and, to the amazement and 
delight of all, the rst shoot of a young mango-tree, with its small 
light-colored leaves, makes its appearance. 

“ Seven years ago,” says 2 correspondent of Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, “I was the spectator of such a scene at Madras, where I had 
gone on sick leave, and was glad of any amusement to relieve the 
monotony of a forced confinement to the house. I had a shrewd 
suspicion that, if I could examine this tree of miraculous growth, 
it would turn out a very simple affair. Acting on this idea, I sud- 
denly seized it, and, in spite of the clamor of the jugglers, bore it 
off. It certainly had the appearance of areal mango-shoot. There 
was the dirty stone, wet and discolored, with the earth clinging to 
it. From its lower part, the white fibres of the recent root streamed 
out with a most natural appearance, whilst from the upper side 
sprang a perfect young shoot, six or eight inches in height, with 
the leaves in their earliest growth. A basin of water solved the 
mystery, for, on washing the stone, I found it old and dry, and 
split down on one side. From its cavity I took out a small bundle 
of grass roots, one end of which was tied with thread, and with- 
drew the young shoot of the mango from the top of the stone. 
Here you have only one part of the apparatus of deception. Ik is 
perfected in the following manner: The mango, an evergreen, 
grows in almost every large garden in India. <A confederate first 

ulls a sufficient quantity of the roots of grass which are white, 
ong and fibrous, and resemble the first growth of roots from the 
mango-seed. He ties them up, inserts the tie-end in the cleft stone, 
and gives them secretly with the cloth to his chief, who plants a 
mango-stone with the roots. The moist earth in which it is buried 
removes all appearance of deception. Again the confederate is 
ready with his progressive slips of mango, which, at every removal 
of the basket, he contrives to place within reach of the operator 
without being seen; and the latter, in his manipulations whilst 
covering up the basket with the cloth, slips them into the upper 
part of the slit in the mango stone. The same process may be 
continued so as to give you the fruit growing in its various stages, 
but this of course must depend on the trick being performed in the 
fruit season. I was twenty-three years in India, and never met 
with anybody who could explain the modus operandi of this trick, 
though almost ali—not all—felt satisfied that it was a trick.”— 
Travels in India. 


> 
PICTURES. 

A room with pictures in it and a room without pictures differ by 
nearly as much as a room with windows and a room without win- 
dows. Nothing, we think, is more melancholy, particularly to a 
person who has to pass much time in his room, than blank walls 
and nothing on them; for pictures are loopholes of escape to the 
soul, leading it to other scenes and other spheres. It is such an 
inexpressible relief toa person engaged in writing, or even reading, 
on looking up, not to have his line of vision chopped square off by 
an odious white wall, but to find his soul escaping, as it were, 
through the frame of an exquisite picture, to other beautiful, and, 
perhaps, Idyllic scenes, where the fancy for a moment may revel, 
refreshed and delighted. Is it winter in your world ‘—perhaps it 
is summer in the picture; what a charming momentary change 
and contrast! And thus pictures are consolers of loneliness ; they 
are a sweet flattery to the soul; they area relief to the jaded mind ; 
they are windows to the imprisoned thought ; they are books ; they 
are histories and sermons—which we can read without the trouble 
of turning over the leaves.—.V. //. Patriot. 


THE ROYAL PALACE AT MADRID. 

If the head that sleeps beneath the crown is uneasy, it is not 
because it is laid upon its pillow in uncomfortable lodgings. 
Crowned heads generally look out for the best quarters, and the 
pretty head of Queen Isabella of Spain has certainly a most mag- 
nificent shelter. ‘The engraving on page 325 gives an accurate view 
of her superb palace, one of the finest in Europe, or rather, in the 
world. Tis an undisputed model of architectural taste, beauty 
and grandeur, and its effect is most striking to the eye. It is 
situated at the western extremity on the site of the original Alca- 
zar, or castle of the Moors, which was burned down on Christmas 
eve, 1734. Its extent is enormous, being 470 feet each way, and 
towering, a perfect mountain of masonry, to the height of 100 
feet. The rustic base is of granite, and the window work is of 
white Colmenar stone, which glitters in the sunlight like marble. 
The architecture is a combination of Ionic and Doric. It contains 
a small but splendid Corinthian chapel, a library of nearly 100,000 
volumes, and has one of the finest armories in the world. Our 
picture is drawn from the most favorable point of view, and the 

roportions of this remarkable editice have been faithfully presented 

y the artist. ‘The foreground is enlivened by the introduction of 
a military detachment marching into the courtyard over tho 
lofty bridge. A regiment of infantry are passing in, and behind 
them comes a squadron of heavy horse. Some of the citizens are 
grouped together, watching the military pageant. The royal 
troops are not regarded with particular favor just at present, for 
ay have but recently shed the blood of the people in the streets, 
and proved themselves the obedient instruments of O’Donnell in 
the late suppression of popular liberty. There are several other 
fine buildings in Madrid, such as the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Palace of the Councils, the Post-Oftice, the Custom-House, the 
Palacio de Buenavista, and a few churches, but the city, with 
these exceptions, is not particularly remarkable for beautiful, nor 
has it any ancient, edifices. ‘The recent date of its becoming the 
Spanish capital (under the reign of Philip 11.), fully accounts for 
this. During the sway of the Austrian dynasty, which lasted 
about a century and a half, the only important buildings erected 
were convents, and these were far from being ornamental struc- 
tures. Yet Madrid has very much to interest the traveller, as it 
has a peculiar and unique physiognomy of its own. And this in- 
terest in the capital of the nation may be somewhat enhanced when 
the former power and splendor of the Spanish people is remem- 
bered, which have been waning for centuries. Tho present critical 
condition of the nation seems to foretoken a still greater degay of 
its national strength. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FOLSOM & BOWKER’S BAG MANUFACTORY. 
We take pleasure in presenting to our readers views of 


the manufactory and ware-rooms of Messrs. Folsom & 
Bowker, 122 mmercial Street, in this city, widely 
ufacturing b 


wn in their connection with the man y 
i of the various kinds of bags now so generally 
and extensively used in putting up flour, grain, hams, 


ces, and hundreds of other commodities in daily use. 
It may not be generally known that machinery is made 


to lend its powerful aid in their manufacture—that by its 
use bags are made faster, stronger and neater, and much 
more uniform in size and finish than they can possibly 
be by hand, and that formerly thirty or forty grain bags 
unevenly and ve roughly made with the needle, was 
considered a day's work; while now, the sewi: 

machine, with its never-tiring arm, to its work by 
the ceaseless power of steam, and fed by the immense 


cutters and folders, rests nor pauses not till from 600 to 
800 are made in the same time, and the printing presses 
finish nearly as many thousands. It is no wonder, when 
we consider these advantages and the gradual increase of 
the demand for the article for many past (until 
now it is almost incredible), that these gentlemen should 
extend their means to meet this call; and we will en- 
deavor to explain to our readers their modus operandi, 
which the engravings connected with this article will 
greatly assist us in doing. The first ry gives 
a view of the Cutting and Sewing Room. In this de 

ment are some twenty sewing machines, attended by 
females, who are now seen at their work ; here each bag 
is cut into proper dimensions, folded and sewed, or 
packed on long shelves, until the h maw of the 
sewing machine shall call for them. The third engray- 
ing is the same room viewed from the opposite end, 
where the bags are pressed into compact bundles for transportation, 
and the same being delivered,—the whole forming a busy and ani- 
mated picture. The largest engraving displays the Printing De- 
partment, where three presses are almost constantly employed. The 
great variety of purposes for which the bags are req , and the 
various inscriptions to be imprinted, describing what they are to 


CUTTING AND SEWING ROOM. 


such an extended notice of this business as we could wish ; we shall, 
therefore, satisfy ourselves with a few hasty and general remarks. 
It is a fact not generally known that, during the late high price of 
flour, thousands of the rer classes were forced, in the absence 
of larger means, to p’ the article by the bag. This extended 
over nearly every portion of our country; and in addition to the 
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ker Sewing Machine Company, whose extensive manu- 
factory on Washington Street, near Waltham Street, is 


an ornament to our city. It is always a matter of pleas- 
ure to us to record individual instances of success which 
are the results of perseverance, e and tact; and 
the firm whose name heads this article is deserving of 
more than this passing notice. are always at 
their posts, ever ready to make a bid or to contract for 


the making of from one to thousands of pieces of the 
goods they manufacture; and having all the advantages 


of new and improved machinery, can compete with md 
other party in the business successfully, while their deal- 
ings are characterized by honesty and fairness. We 
were happy to observe that their employés were man 

of them females, some of whom we were informed, had 
been in the employ of the firm since the commencement 
of its business. A visit to their pleasant ware-rooms 


and manufactory would amply repay any who make it, 


whether from curiosity or on business, and we can assure 
all that they will be politely attended to in either case. 


MESSRS. CHICKERINGS’ GRAND PIANOFORTE. 
The highly beautiful and tasteful Enameled Grand 
Pianoforte, exhibited at the late fair of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association in Boston, by Messrs, 
Chickering & Sons, which the engraving on next page 
represents, was made by the Messrs. C wor wom org 
for the purpose of showing to what a state of pe ion 
their art had arrived in this country, than with the ex- 
tation of finding a purchaser for so costly an article. 
is in the pure style of modern French furniture, and 
would grace -! of the most recherché salons even in Paris, 
The body and of the instrument are made of the 
finest white maple, and the whole finished with a 
of art ——_ y= for mechanical excellence and delicacy of con- 
struction. he exquisite carvings upon the case and legs, from 
drawings made by the principal designer of the manufactory, at- 
tracted all eyes during the exhibition, and are of equal merit in the 
conception and performance, both of which were the work of one 
individual. No one who is not conversant with the process can be 


il 
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contain, maiatng this absolutely necessary. In the fourth picture, 
we have a view of the Counting Room, through which the bags are 
finally despatched, properly put up according to the distance they 
are to be transported, = | where samples of the many kinds and 

les manufactured are constantly on view. It is almost impos- 
sible in an article like this, and where our space must be properly 
divided to suit the tastes of our many thousands of readers, to give 


THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


call, ereated an almost inconceivable demand for this va- 
riety of bags, which are made by tens of thousands at this establish- 
ment, the proprietors of which find a ready market in New England, 
at the same time shipping largely to the South and West, the latter 
particularly. It is curious to note how large results are often at- 
tained by small beginnings. Mr. Folsom (the senior partner and 
now the oldest manufacturer of bags in this city) was, some four or 
five years since, engaged in 
the making of clothing, in 


which he employed two or 


three sewing machines. 
The beauty and strength 
of the work attracted the 
attention of a gentleman 
who wished to have a few 


CUTTING AND SEWING 


hundred bags made in an 
exceedingly and su- 
perior manner. This 
son made Mr. 6 
proposition to sew them 
with his machines. After 
some demurring on his 
part, he consented; and 
when the work was finish- 
ed, it gave such good satis- 
ion, @ contract was of- 
fered Mr. Folsom by the 
gentleman, was accepted, 
and from using two or three 
machines in tailoring, the 
a firm now use upwards of 
twenty, as we have shown, 


— at their highest 


aware of the amount of work and the extreme care 

bringing it to a desirable conclusion in the enameling and gilding 
of so large and ponderous a body as this. This portion of the 
work was done by Messrs. Stromberg & Co., who can well chal- 
lenge the world to produce a more perfect specimen of finished art 
in this department. The encomiums which have been passed 
upon this elegant article, with regard to its outside perfections and 


THE COUNTING ROOM. 
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designs, may with the same justice be lavished upon its interior, 
which is equally unexceptionable in all the requirements of a 
grand piano, in the fullest sense of the term. Its tone, its power 
and its sweetness were equally the theme of admiration from the 
admiring crowds that constantly surrounded it, and had it been en- 
tered with the other superb instruments of the Chickerings for com- 
pougjon, it would doubtless have obtained as flattering an approval. 
en we look back some fifteen years, and refer in our memory 

_ to the perfect _ it was then called) piano of the elder Mr. Chick- 
ering (of kindly memory), and then cast ourgyes upon this mag- 
nificent evidence of the advancement of the art, we cannot avoid 
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MESSRS. CHICKERINGS’ GRAND PIANO FORTE. 


an assumption, but a reality, which is still more strongly shown by 


the recent announcement in the Transcript of an award of one | 
gold, two silver and two bronze medals for superiority in all the | J z 
| osity of the thing, to see this Chickering piano and one of the date 


various departments of their business. Our engraving not only de- 


lineates the superb instrument above referred to, but the manner | 
in which it was exhibited on a high platform, enabling visitors to | 
see it to advantage from all points. Grouped in various parts of | 


the picture are sketches of the wares of other exhibitors, the whole 


forming-an agreeable souvenir of the great Mechanics’ Fair, one of | 


the “institutions ”’ of which Boston is justly proud. We have 


| alluded above to the contrast between the enameled grand piano 


the conviction that the motto of the new firm, “Excelsior,” is not | under notice and the pianos turned out a few years since from the 


same establishment, as representing a prodigious improvement ; 
but how much greater the contrast between this work of art and 
those manufactured forty years ago! We should like, for the curi- 


of which we speak placed in juxtaposition. It would speak vol- 
umes. The little spindle-shanked oddity, with its few jingling 
notes, would be a spectacle of fun. What an amazing advance in 


mechanical and musical science has taken place in this country with- 
in a quarter of a century! When we think of the number of pianos 
made, we fancy that the market must be glutted, and yet, to our 
astonishment, we learn that the principal manufacturers, with all 
their facilities, cannot meet the growing demand. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FORT NIAGARA. 


BY JAMES F. FITTS. 


[An accurate sketch of this locality is presented in Vol. X., No. 13, of Ballou’s 
Pictorial.) 


Old fortress! still thou standest sentinel, 
Where swift Niagara mects Ontario ; 
Thy massy walls seem frowningly to tell 

Of former strife and foe. 


Thy ministers of death, the cannons black, 
Look now as warlike as in days of yore; 
When hostile columns marched to the attack, 
Along Niagara's shore. 


A superstitious air doth hang around— 
Strange scenes thou’st witnessed in departed years ; 
And still thy wall uprears 


Thou art a monument of former age— 
A relic of a generation past— 
A place of former war, of strife and rage, 
Where peace prevails at last. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


NELLIE KENT. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Frank Layton came down stairs, whistling a popular tune— 
e always whistled when he had nothing else to do. The library 
door half opened, and his father’s voice said : 

“Frank, my boy, come in here a moment, I want to speak to 
you.” 

Frank went in, closed the door after him, sat down in a chair, 
and gazed listlessly at the fire. He wondered what was coming. 

“ Are you never going to get married, Frank ?”’ 

There it was, the question direct, without any preliminaries. 

“ To tell you the truth, father, I have entertained the idea for 
some time. But I have seen nobody that suits me as yet.” 

“T have two in my mind now, Frank, either of whom would 
make you a splendid wife.” 

Indeed—do I know them, father 

“I think not. They are the nieces of your mother’s old friend, 
Mrs. Moxey. They have both come here to live with her, lately, 
and from what I have seen of them, I should call them very beau- 
tiful girls.” 

“Well, father, supposing that I should see fit to propose to either 
of these young ladies and should be rejected, what then ?” 

“Pooh! no danger of that—not in the least, Frank.” 

Frank passed his hand over his curly hair. One of his greatest 
and by no means unpardonable weaknesses, was vanity. 

“I suppose Mrs. Moxey will try to marry off her nieces, so that 
they may not be dependent upon her,” said Frank, after a pause. 

“There you are wrong, Frank. Both of these girls will have 
splendid fortunes when they come of age. Mr. Bernard was as 
rich as a Jew, and left all his moncy to be divided between his 
two children, Julia and Lucy.” 

Perhaps the old lawyer was thinking of some will he had drawn 
up. But it is certain that Frank winced a little as he guessed his 
father’s motive for mentioning the subject to him. He had almost 
made up his mind that he wouldn’t like cither Miss Julia or Miss 
Lucy Bernard in spite of their splendid fortunes. 

* My dear fellow, let me introduce you to the beautiful sisters,” 
said Alfred Dale to his friend Frank Layton, as they met a few 
evenings after Frank’s conversation with his father, at the house 
of Mrs. Moxey. 

The sisters were indeed beautiful. Frank, as he chatted merrily 
with them, hardly knew which he liked best—Julia with her black 
hair and her splendid form, or the brown-haired Lucy with her 
sweet smile. He quite forgot that he had almost vowed not to 
like either of them. 

“Take care of yourself, Frank,” whispered Alfred, as they 
passed close to cach other in the dance. 

Frank blushed a littlh—for with all his vanity he had not for- 
gotten how to blush. Suddenly his eyes fell upon an elfish-look- 
ing little figure in a corner of the room. The little face was shaded 
with a profusion of dark brown hair combed plainly back, and the 
eyes wandered restlessly over the room. Frank gazed wonder- 
ingly, but the next minute was entirely engrossed in a conversation 
with Miss Julia. 

nce more, in the course of the evening, as he stood near Alfred 
Dale, he caught sight of the plain little figure. 

“Hero, Dale,” said Frank, whispering, “don’t look round ab- 
ruptly now, but tell me if you can, who that clfin lady is in the 
opposite corner.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t bore me with your clves. You know I 
am not ih that strain.” 

* But just tell me,—who is it?” 

But Alfved had already retreated, and was half way across the 
room. 

As Frank wended his way homewards that night, he tried to 
think which of the two sisters had pleased him most. But though 
he examined his own mind carefully, he found that he admired 
them both equally. 

And so weeks went on, and Frank’s admiration had changed 
into love. At least he acted like a man who is attacked with that 
disorder, But still the problem remained unsolved. For the life 
of him he could not tell which of the ladics he liked best. Julia 
he had discovered to be a coquette, but that only fascinated him 


more. Then Lucy always agreed with him in everything he said. 
And every one knows how pleasant it is to have one’s opinions 
always acceded to. 

He was leaning back in his chair, hearing the wind blowing 
without, and thimking how comfortable the fire was on a cold day. 
Then he began to whistle, but stopped suddenly, with the wise 
reflection that he was a vain fellow after all. Even if he proposed 
to Miss Bernard, he might be rejected. But then as a good son 
he would run the risk, and besides that, he was desperately in love 
—with which, Julia or Lucy? He eertainly didn’t know which to 
propose to. 

A bright idea entered Frank’s head. He would draw lots—that 
would be just the thing. And by way of improving this bright 
idea, he selected two slips of paper, and was proceeding to ar- 
range them fastidiously, when the door burst open, and Alfred 
Dale rushed in quite unceremoniously, Frank wished him an 
hundred miles off. Tho fellow always came where he wasn’t 
wanted. 

Instead of taking the offered seat, Alfred walked excitedly about 
the room without speaking a word. Frank looked at him in 
astonishment. He was certainly insane 

“Frank, how I wish I wasn’t poor.” 

“A fine expression for a man who said only a short time ago 
he was glad he was poor, because he wanted to work his way up 
in the world.” 

“ What a memory you have. But then, you know, there was 
no Miss Bernard in the case.” 

Frank longed to ask which Miss Bernard was in the case, but 
hardly dared to. 

“I tell you, Layton, I was never more sorry for anything in my 
life, than when I heard that girl had a splendid fortune.” 

“ Wh y ad 

“ Because if Julia had been poor, we should have been on an 
equality. You must know, Frank, I am over head and ears in 
love with her.” 

Frank set his teeth together. From the instant the name of 
Julia had escaped Dale’s lips, Frank was quite sure that it would 
have been her to whom he should have decided to propose, if he 
had drawn lots. 

“Frank, are you going to strike me ” 

“No, Dale,—you are a good fellow. What say you to a saunter 
down the street ?” 

“ And a call at Mrs. Moxey’s,” added Alfred. 

And away the two young men went, arm-in-arm, Frank in- 
wardly vowing that he would propose to Julia that very day. 

Just before they reached Mrs, Moxey’s residence, a graceful 
little figure ran up the steps. 

“Who is she?” asked Frank, suddenly interested,—* the very 
same face that I saw some weeks ago at Mrs. Moxey’s.” 

“So that is your elfin lady, is it? I heard she was some poor 
relative of Mrs. Moxey’s. ‘That estimable lady seems to have a 
countless number of relations.” 

“ Did you hear her name, Dale ?” 

“ The elfin lady’s—yes, I think it was Kent, thongh I am not 
quite sure.” 

Julia looked splendidly on this particular day, and Frank be- 
came more decided than ever. He was consequently quite mortified 
when he found that Alfred entirely engrossed her attention, and 
that very little was bestowed upon himself. He seated himself by 
Lucy, but somehow her serenity ruffled him to-day. He longed 
to have a downright quarrel with some one. 


His eye suddenly caught sight of the elfin lady, as he had chris- 
tened her,—and he watched her as she glided across the room, and 
seated herself in a corner with her work. She certainly looked as 
if she might enjoy a quarrel, and Frank had half a mind to pro- 
voke one some way or another with this unknown lady. Butthen 
nobody introduced her to him, and therefore he had no opportunity. 

Julia was holding a very animated conversation with Alfred 
Dale about a book she had been reading lately. There was a 
laughing dispute about some passage, and Julia proposed to get 
the book to show who was right. 

“ Ah, I forget,” said she ; “ Nellie will do just as well as the 
book. Just repeat the passage for us.” 

The elfin lady quietly did as she was bidden, and the result was 
that Julia was declared to be in the right. Frank thought that 
the poor relative was of some use after all. 


Day after day wenton. Frank had not proposed yet to Julia, 
even though that lady had exerted all her powers to fascinate him, 
and treated Alfred with coldness. After all, Frank was not cer- 
tain but what he liked the serene Lucy better. Besides that, Al- 
fred had scarcely spoken to him lately, and had acted as if pos- 
sessed by some demon. A certain old-fashioned rule came into 
Frank’s head, “ Do unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you.” Alfred to be sure was misorably jealous, but then Frank 
would be magnanimous, and give up forever the idea of aspiring 
to Miss Julia’s hand. 

This momentous sacrifice once concluded upon, Frank put on 
his overcoat, for it was quite a chilly day in spring, and prepared 
to find Alfred. But he was neither to be seen at his office nor his 
home. No one knew where he had gone. Justas Frank was about 
to give him up in despair, he saw his well-known figure in a cross 
strect. Hastening, he soon caught up with him, 

“ My dear fellow, how are you?” 

“ Well enough,” growled Alfred, evidently not much pleased 
with the interruption. 

Where are you going ?” 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ A very indefinite locality,” 

“ Well then,” said Alfred, angrily, “ it isnone of your business, 
to speak plainly.” 


Frank’s good humor was growing wonderfully less, but he man- 
aged to speak bravely : 

“ Now Dale, don’t be angry with me. You know we have been 
friends since we were boys, and I should like us two always to be 
friends. Don’t you remember when all the other boys in school 
were against me, you took my part ?” 

“ What is the use of recalling those old stories?” And Alfred 
turned moodily away. 

“ Because I never want to forget what a good, generous fellow 
you are. Why, I am not the least bit in love now with Miss Julia 
Bernard,—Miss Lucy is more to my taste.” 

“ Why, Frank, I thought you had entirely supplanted me with 
your father’s money and your good looks, I am not quite sure 
you haven’t now.” 

“ My dear fellow, I am not so vain that I cannot seo that the 
lady does not eare the least for me.” 

“Tf that is the case, there is hope for me yet. And I don’t care 


| if I am poor, I will work my way up yet. Frank, I am sorry I 


spoke so to you; I had no right to be angry with you.” 
“Never mind that Are you going to Mrs. Moxey’s select 


party this evening?” 


“Yes, to be sura. I didn’t think though of going a little while 


ago.” 


The young man parted at the door of Alfred’s office, Alfred 
looking quite pleased with himself and all the world, Frank 
wended his way homewards in a spirit of cheerful martyrdom. 
There were no longer two to choose between, and the state of glo- 
rious uncertainty he had been in for the last three mouths was 
quite done away with. As he opened the front door, he met his 
father with coat and hat on all ready for going out. 

“Come into the libfary just one moment, Frank.” 

Frank followed his father a little reluctantly. He would like 
to have been excused. 

“ Have you proposed to cither of those young ladies yet?” 

“No,” said Frank. 

“ And when do you mean to?” 

“I cannot possibly tell.” 

“Cannot tell, when you have been dilly-dallying these six 
months. I tell you it is of the greatest consequence that you 
should marry one of them. If you don’t, you young rascal, I'll 
marry one myself, and leave you nothing in my will.” 

The old gentleman paused a moment to take breath, and then 
went on. 

“T am going to Mrs. Moxey’s—she is as anxious as I am that 
you should marry one of her nieces. Just sec what you subject 
me to, Frank. Mrs. Moxey actually thinks that my calls on your 
behalf, are really on her account. There is no limit to the vanity 
of women.” 

And the old lawyer departed, leaving his son to rather uncom- 
fortable reflections. In the first place, Frank disliked the idea of 
marrying any one for her money. As much as he admired Lucy 
Bernard, he almost resolve:i to forget her, rather than that it 
should be said he married her for her wealth. Then there was the 
disobedience to his father’s express wishes—an act he had never 
been guilty of before. However, he determined that that evening 
should decide his fate one way or another, and in the morning he 
would give his father a direct answer. 

Mrs. Moxey’s party was quite a brilliant affair. No one knew 
better how to get up a party than the widow. And her two beau- 
tiful nieces were quite an attraction. Alfred Dale was present, of 
course, and Julia and he were exceedingly good friends. Frank 
almost envied Alfred his happiness. As for himself, he took a 
seat by Lucy Bernard with the uncomfortable feeling that his 
father’s eye was fixed upon him watching his every movement. 
He became quite silent, very different from the usually agreeable 
Frank Layton. Lucy Bernard, after rallying him a little on his 
apparent dulness, left him to his own reflections. He watched her 
conversing gaily with some gentlemen in another part of the room. 
After all, it would be a frightful thing to marry a person who 
would never differ with him from one year’s end to another, even 
if that person were rich and beautiful. He would have liked a 
passionate person better. 

Quietly passing through the brilliantly lighted rooms, he went 
through the door that led out on the piazza. Something dark on 
the floor attracted his attention. Stooping down, he discovered a 
bunch of violets, which from the fragrance they retained, scemed 
to have been freshly gathered. 


In an exceedingly sentimental turn of mind, he stood gazing at 
the moon, as the “ queen of night’ suddenly emerged from a filmy 
cloud. One by one he dropped the violets over the railing of the 
piazza, counting a year with each one, Twenty-four violets he 
had dropped into the darkness, and just twenty-four years had he 
lived, ‘T'wenty-four years of idleness; but from that night forth, 
he would commence to work out his own fortune. 

“ Will you spare me a few of my violets ?” 

The-voice quite startled him; he was certain no one had passed 
through the door since he himself had. He looked around the 
piazza—a black object was just observable on a bench in the cor- 
ner. Then the figure slowly arose and came towards Frank— 
there was no mistaking Miss Nellie Kent. 

“Pardon me the use of your property—were they so very val- 
uable to you ¥”’ 

“ Everything is valuable that we toil fon I climbed a steep 
hill for those violets this afternoon.” 

“I’m very sorry; I did not know they belonged to any one in 
particular.” It was certainly a very odd, clfish little figure, and a 
very pretty face that the moon shone upon. “ Did the moon at- 
tract you, too, Miss Nellio Kent?” 

“No, I came here because it was so warm and tiresome in 
there.” 
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She had brushed past him, and re-entered the lighted rooms. 
With the remnant of the violets in his hand, he soon followed, and 
a few minutes after took his leave of Mrs. Moxey. Frank’s 
dreaded explanation with his father came sooner than he expected. 
As he opened the outer door that night, his father was pacing the 
hall, his face,looking pale and careworn, 

“Ts it all-settled, Frank ?”’ 

“No, father,” was Frank’s resolute answer. 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because I find I have no stronger feeling than admiration for 
either Miss Julia or Miss Lucy Bernard. And I can never bring 
myself to marry any one merely for her money.” 

“Then, Frank, we are ruined.” 

“ How so, father?” 

“If you will have the circumstances, you must know that I in- 
vested all my property in a speculation and failed. That is, I 
have lost everything, and find myself as poor as I was thirty-five 
years ago. I did hope that my son would retrieve my fortune by 
marrying Miss Bernard.” 

“ He will do better than that, father—he will work for you.” 

“Work! I believe little in a son who goes contrary to what 
he knows are my express wishes.” 

“T could not do what I should regret all my life; but I can and 
I will work hard.” 

“ Nonsense, you never worked in your life.” 

“The more reason that I should now, father.” 

But the old lawyer was already slamming the door after him, 
muttering to himself, “ruined, ruined entirely.” Frank could 
hear his father pacing his room all through the night. Once and 
awhile the sound ceased, as if he were resting. But in a few min- 
utes the walking recommenced. It was so painful for Frank to 
hear, that his resolution almost wavered. Once or twice for his 
father’s sake he almost came to the determination to marry Miss 
Bernard and her splendid fortune. But then he could not lose his 
own self-respect, which he should certainly do, if he married with 
such a mercenary object in view. No, he would rather work night 
and day. 

He walked out early in the morning before his father was up. 
The cool, fresh air was quite reviving, and more for the sake of 
forgetting his anxieties than anything else, he climbed a hill and 
saw the sun rise over the water. Coming down, his attention was 
attracted by some violets, that brought back to his remembrance 
one scene of the previous evening. He gathered a bunch of the 
fragrant flowers, determining to send them to Miss Nellie Kent in 
place of those he had destroyed. Consequently, as he passed Mrs. 
Moxey’s house, he left them at the door, and then went home to 
breakfast and an angry father. . 

In due course of time, the misfortune of Mr. Layton, senior, 
became widely known, and friends fell off accordingly. Mrs. 
Moxey grew a little colder, though all the rest of the household 
remained unchanged. In spite of the freezing reception he received 
from that respectable lady, Frank still was a constant visitor; for 
out of the affair of the violets had grown quite an acquaintance 
with Miss Nellie Kent. In fact, the eltin lady occupied his thoughts 
much of the time. 

The marriage of Alfred Dale with Julia Bernard was quite a 
settled affair; the chief regret of Alfred being that Julia was not as 
poor as himself. Now, it is a strange thing, but an actual fact, 
that Frank Layton made the proposal to Miss Nellie Kent, that he 
had thought of making to two other ladies before her. And he 
was accepted ; and more than that, it was arranged that he should 
be married at the same time as his friend, Alfred Dale. After 
that, Frank was to commence in earnest to work out his fortune. 

The wedding-day came and turned out like a great many others, 
to be the best day that could possibly have been sclected. The 
brides were certainly beautiful. One knew not which to admire 
most. But the ceremony was over, and the party returned from 
church, and Nellie stood by the window looking out. 

“Mrs. Nellie Kent Layton—how does that title sound ?” asked 
Frank. 

“Not quite right, Frank. It should be Mrs. Nellie Kent Ber- 
nard Layton—though everybody use to call me Nellie Kent.” 

“T thought that was your name,” 

“No, Bernard was my father’s name. But I never told you of 
your mistake, Frank, because I wanted you to think me poor.” 

“ Bat you were poor, Nellie—at least, I thought it was Julia and 
Lucy who were rich.” 

“No, they have each of them only a little property. My father 
was very rich, and left me all his property.” Frank stood silently 
looking out of the window. “ Are you go terribly sorry that I am 
rich ?” asked Nellie, timidly. 

“No, my dear,” said Frank, drawing her towards him. “ But 
I was thinking that I should still adhere to my plans for working, 
so as not to be dependent upon my wife. Besides that, Nellie, you 
know that ‘everything is valuable that we toil for.’ ”’ 

WHALING EXTRAORDINARY. 

A Yankee skipper is at present in Manchester for the purpose of 
getting two rifles of a very peculiar character made by Mr, Whit- 
worth, the eminent mechanical engineer. They are each forty 
pounds weight, and are intended to shoot whales that cannot be 
approached and killed in the ordinary method. The barrel is only 
thirty inches long, rifled iygonally to describe one turn in length, 
The projectile is a shell of three pounds weight, six inches long, 
fired im the shoulder with 2 1-2 drachms of powder, and havin 
a charge inside of four ounces. The skipper states that he kille 
three whales lust season out of forty fired at with a bomb, in the 
shape of an arrow twenty inches long, and having India rubber 
wings to guide its flight. The rest spouted blood, but got away, 
owing to the length of the bomb detracting from its destructiveness, 
They are one hundred feet long, and weigh two hundred tons. 
The ship and crew are now waiting at Cork until the rifles and 
shells are completed.—London Times. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WEENONA. 


BY WALTER EVERET?. 


Hail, thou bright, majestic river! 
Sporting with the summer gale; 
Where the sunshine arrows quiver, 
In the peaceful, smiling vale! 
Here once dwelt an Indian maiden— 
Fair Weenona! blithe and free; 
And her step was like a sunbeam 
Dancing o'er the playful sea! 


Young and hand was Wi b» 
Light and graceful as a fawn ; 

And her cheeks were like the roses— 
Like the crimson blush of morn! 
Like the dew-stars’ brilliant sparkle, 

From their jewelled realms of light, 
Were her eyes ;—her silken tresses, 
As the darkness of the night. 


One there was—a dark-eyed warrior, 
Proud and noble, and a king! 

He had seen the queenly maiden, 
Heard the young Weenona sing. 

One bright evening she sat musing, 
Near her wigwam, by the stream ; 

Bright the star-beams shone above her— 
Lovely was Weevona’s dream. 


Suddenly there stood before her, 
One she loved—a warrior bold: 
“Pair Weenona, has Abankee 
Dared to you his love unfold?” 
* Ay, he has,”’ the maiden answered, 
** Ha! the villain!” and he frowned ; 
Darkly as the storm-cloud's threatening, 
Ere the rain-drops pierce the ground. 


Clearly shone the moon above them, 

Near them rocked their light canoe; 

Let us fly!’ Weenona whispered— 

* Red Bird, I will follow you!” 
Like an arrow from its quiver, 

Swift they sped a-dowg the stream ; 
Ah, they saw not their pursuers, 

Nor the tomahawk’'s pale gleam! 


O'er the cataract’s mad waters, 
Through the white and seething foam, 
They were wafted safely onward, 
To their far-off forest-home. 
There they lived and loved together, 
In their wigwam—happy twain! 
And Weenona’s song of gladness 
Echoed through the hills again! 


In the Valley of Wyoming, 
Years agone, one lovely night, 
Languished gentle, young Wenona, 
And her spirit took its flight! 
Soon her husband followed after, 
To the silent land of shades; 
Never more their songs of gladness 
Echoed through the valley-glades. 


Near the river, where a willow, 
Drooping, weeps o’er grassy mound, 
There they laid the Indian lovers— 
Sacred be that spot of ground! 
In the silent *‘ Vale of Waters,”’ 
There is fair Weenona's grave; 
Underneath the fringing osiers, . 
By the blue and shining wave; 
And the violet lifts its head 
O'er the long-forgotten grave. 
4 wee -—— 
MONACO, 

Upon the southern shore of North Italy, between the Sardinian 
States of Genoa and Nice, washed by the rolling waters of the 
Mediterranean, is situated the independent principality of Monaco 
—«a principality containing fifty-three of territory— 
which is more than twice as much as that possessed by the world- 
renowned republic of San Marino, The principality of Monaco 
was founded as early as the tenth century, in favor of the house of 
Grimaldi, under whose rule, with partial interruptions, it has ever 
since remained—the prince usually residing in Paris a considerable 

rtion of the year. It has a population of about seven thousand 
nhabitants, who are prouder of their little State than Napoleon is 
of his empire. Their capital, built on a rocky promontory, is a 
town of twelve hundred people, defended by fortifications erected 
by Louis Fourteenth. ‘The entire principality is under the protec- 
tion of Sardinia. ‘The people of Monaco, conscious of the inferi- 
ority of their State in point of size, have adopted the policy of at- 
tracting attention by making a great noise in the world, and it is 
said that for more than a century, this little principality, not eight 
miles square, has not ceased for a single day to disturb all Europe 
with its protests, its pronunciamentos oa declarations of right. 
In this manner it has thus far escaped the encroachments of its 
more powerful neighbors. —ort/olio, 


SHIPS AND TIE SEA, 

I do not know of anything that shows more evidently the limit- 
less capacity of man, and his prerogative to conquer the dominions 
of nature, than a ship. Even the first rude bark, creeping tim- 
idly from the shore, was an indication of this delegated lordship 
over the material world—the first pushing out of those attennw of 
the human mind that were to clasp around the globe, and stretch 
out their measuring lines among the stars, And now follow this 
adventurous achievement, from that simple boat to the vessel that 
bore Columbus stretching out beyond all ancient landmarks, and 
beating onward, like the energies of his own dauntless heart, 
through the gray mystery of the deep—follow it to the deck of a 
modern steamship condensing in its enormous and beautiful model 
the art and science of six thousand years, and whipping its surges 
with its lash of fire, and you will understand how this great and 
wide sea has accomplished the purposes of wise and benevolent 
design, by developing, through its very difficulties, the mind, and 
elevating the social condition of man. Yes, the sea is a great civ- 
ilizer that carries round the wide world tokens from land to land, 
and binds together the destinies of the race.—£. 2. Chapin, D. D. 


AN UNFAITHFUL STEWARD. 


The Duke of Devonshire was once rambling over his estates, and 
had prolonged his walk to an unusual distance, when he perceived 
that one of those sudden showers, so characteristic of sultry sum- 
mer, was about to burst above him. He disliked a drenching, and 
hoping that he might pres -ntly discover some farm-house, or other 
means of shelter, he hurried to the top of a hill not far off, when 
his eye was arrested by a scene in the valley below which he could 
compare to nothing but one of enchantment. It was a little Gothie 
farm -house nestling among the trees, and surrounded by the green- 
est and most beautiful meadow lands he had ever seen. The duke 
was perfectly transported by the air of dreamy quietude which 
hung about it, and he fancied he could alrrost hear the hum of in- 
numerable bees in the clover-blossoms. When he reached the 
door, he discovered a middle-aged woman spinning, and a young 
girl of fourteen or fifteen years employed at the churn. The rain 
had just commenced to patter down in large drops, so that the 
duke had a good excuse for entering. The poor woman knew the 
duke only by reputation—she had never seen him before; but she 
knew from his look and bearing that he was no ordinary person, 
which of course created considerable trepidation in the heart of the 
simple matron. The duke said : 

“ Be not concerned, my good woman, for the sudden shower 
coming up is the sole cause of my intrusion in the midst of this 
little paradise.” The woman curtsied and stammered out some 
sort of reply. “I am quite famished,”’ suid the duke, “and if you 
will be so good as to give me a mouthful of something to eat, I 
will endeavor to intrude on your hospitality no longer than the 
shower continues.” 

“T have nothing in the house, your honor, but some bread and 
cheese, and a drink of ale,” replied the woman, reddening. 

“@O, that will do very well,’’ answered the duke, who had never 
tasted a morsel of coarse bread in his life. “I think I will try 
some—anything to stay my appetite.” 

While he was partaking of the homely fure which the poor 
woman spread before him, he inquired if she owned the cottage 
and the few acres of beautiful green meadow land which surround- 
ed it. 

“We did once, sir—that is my husband did; but—’’ here she 
hesitated. 

“Go on!” said the duke, who saw in a moment that some 
trouble was lurking at the bottom of it. ‘1 am always interested 
in the distresses of the poor—if that is your condition.” 

“Tt was, sir, till the Duke of Devonshire’s sieward came to me 
one day, and said the duke wanted it, and that he would give me 
sixteen acres away yonder on the hillside, which was good for 
naught ({ could never keep one sorry cow on it but it would look 
like it were starved), for my tive acres here at home, which would 
keep two sleek and faut.” 

** But my good woman,” said the duke, “(do you suppose the 
Duke of Devonshire would be guilty of so base an act? Why 
did you not apply to the authorities for redress ?” 

“Alas!” answered the poor woman, bursting into tears, “the 
steward assured me if I made any resistance, the duke would take 
away everything I had, and send me straight to the work-house. 
Indeed, I used to think the duke was a good man before this, and 
my husband, honest man, believed it also.” 

The duke was sensibly atlected, and turning to the window, said : 

“I ama friend of the duke’s, and at present am stupping at 
Chatsworth Hall; but 1 doubt if the duke, tili the present hour, 
has ever heard a word of what you have been telling me. Indeed, 
1 am so confident of this, and am so much interested in vour griev- 
ances, that you shall accompany me on my return, and shal! learn 
from the duke’s own mouth the falsity of what the steward has 
told you.” 

At first the poor woman hesitated. But the duke assured her 
that no harm should befall her; that he would stand by her to the 
last; and that she should soon have the satisfaction of having all 
her former rights restored to her. Thus re-assured and encouraged, 
the poor widow, after the shower had subsided, started off in com- 
pany with the duke on his return to Chatsworth. 

When they arrived at the Hall, the steward was sent for, and 
was completely thunderstruck on beholding the poor woman whom 
he had so basely defrauded of her rights, in company with the 
duke his master. He was questioned, and without attempting to 
deny the charge, he fell on his knees and confessed his imiquity. 
‘The duke was perfectly calm during the confession, and when he 
was done, he turned to the woman and inquired how much her tive 
acres of land were worth to hera year. He then figured up the 
amount, adding interest and compound interest, and then turning 
to the steward, said: ‘ Pay this woman the amount, and then 1 
have a settlement to make with you for the remaining sixtcen acres 
which you have appropriated to your own use, which I shall like- 
wise confer upon this poor woman. It is now sixteen years since 
you commenced to serve me as steward, and tais is the second of 
your offences known to me; and | warn you, as you value your 
situation, that you never be guilty of a third.” 

------ ¢ wee 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Tue Pocrry or THe East. By Wa. Kounssvitts 

more, Niles & Mall, l2mo. pp. 

In tuis elegant volume, the Rev. Mr. Alger, who is fully competent to the 
task, has unrolled a spieudid panorama of Eastern poesy, giving us glimpoes 
of a wealth of the existence of which the mass of readers is probabiy uoawan 
His prefutory essay ou oriental poetry is wa production of great interesé aud 
importance. 


Boston: Whitte- 


Test oF Mopern By Wa. R. Gorpox, D.D. 

Tho reverend author of this volume handles the exciting subject of spiritu- 
alism in a novel manner, and argues from his standpoiut wita conusiderabie 
force. It is a book which will provoke much controversy. For sale by A 
Williams & Co. 


By the Viscount pz CHATEAUBRIAND Translated 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co 


Genius OF CHRISTIANITY 
Svo. pp. 768. 

A complete translation of De Chateaubriand's great work, with a biography 
of the author, and copious critical and explanatory notes. Apart from the 
purpose of these essays, which sprang from the recoil of a devoted spirit against 
the atheism of the Freuch revolution, they are models of style, and the trana- 
lator has given in pure English the equivalent of the pure and briiuant 
Freach of the original. For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin 


Tue BaNisuep Son, AND OTHER Stortgs oF THE Heart. By Mrs. Lee 

Hentz. Philadelphia: B. Peterson. Lmo. pp. 271. 

There are twelve of these charming stories, now to be read with a mournful 
interest since the death of their gifted author. The perfect purity sud woma: - 
liness of her writings enhances the effect of their power aud brilliance. for 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURES IN THE FAR West. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. lL2mo. pp. S80. 
The author evlisted as an artist in Col. Fremont’s last expedition, shared 

the adventures of the party, aud also passed through a variety of perils of his 

own. With a wide field for description, he has managed his materials with 
akill, and made a very readable book. For sale by A. Williams & Co 


By S. N. 


PASSION AND Paevcieie.—'T. B. Peterson has published this fine story by 
Mrs. Grey in pamphlet form, and it may be obtained of A. Williams & Co. 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, we have received 
**L'Inquietude,” Kiss Schottish,” Di Provenza il Mar,” from La Traviata, 
and the ** Messenger Polka.”’ Also from G@. P. Reed & Co., 13 Tremont Street, 
the * Rigoletto Polka Redowa,”’ ‘ Love Chase Gallop,” and a new version of 
* Pop goes the 
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CAPE COD. 

On this and the next 
page we present a se- 
ries of faithful sketch- 
es, drawn for us on the 
spot, by Mr. Kilburn, 
and delineating some 
of the most striking lo- 
calities on Cape €od, 
& portion of Massachu- 
setts exhibiting many 
features of interest. 
The second view in 
this series depicts the 
town of Provincetown, 
originally a part of 
Truro, but incorporat- 
ed as a township in 
1727, with the investi- 
ture of peculiar privi- 

s, the inhabitarits 
being exempted from 
taxation. At this time, 
and for ten or twelve 
years thereafter, it was 
a flourishing place, but 
the 

i iod, the people 
forsake the 
town, and before the 
year 1748, it was re- 
duced to two or three 
families. In 1755, it 
contained about ten 
dwelling-houses, and 
in 1776, about twenty 
houses and 205 inhab- 
itants. 
olutionary war, it - 
ually from its 
state of depression. 
The town of Province- 
town is situated on the 
end of the peninsula 
of Cape Cod, and lies 
in the form of a hook. . 
It ave about three 


and a miles in 
length, and two and a 
4 breadth. The 


entire township consists of beaches and hills of sand, and a few 
shallow ponds. The harbor is completely landlocked, and very 
capacious and safe, and is a place of great importance to naviga- 
tion. This was the first harbor at which the Mayflower touched 
in her passage to Plymouth, in 1620. Provincetown stands on 
the northwestern side of the harbor, on the margin of a beach of 
loose sand. Immediately behind the town is a hill or cliff of sand, 
as seen in our view, upon the summit of which stands the town- 
house, making a very conspicuous landmark, which may be seen 
for miles from every point of the compass. The houses are mostly 
situated on a single street two miles in length, and running near 
the water’s edge, provided with a good plank sidewalk for the en- 
tire distance. The street is very narrow and irregular, and upon 
stepping from the sidewalk, the foot sinks into the sand, which is 
so light that it drifts about the houses like snow in a driving win- 
ter storm. Although surrounded on every side by the ocean, good 
water is obtained by digging at a moderate depth a short distance 
from the shore. in our view, the town house is seen upon the 
cliff ; the building immediately beneath the flag-staff is the bank ; 
the church to the left is the Methodist; the next is the Orthodox, 
and the remaining one seen is the Universalist. Provincetown 
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has a large owes interest, and a great many whalers are owned 
and fitted out here. It has become during the summer the resort 
of a great many strangers, for the purposes of fishing and inhaling 
the invigorating sea breezes. It is about fifty miles east-southeast 
of Boston. In the extent of the mackerel fishery carried on here, 
this port ranks as the fourth in the State, being surpassed only by 
Gloucester, Wellfleet and Newburyport. In 1851, sixty vessels, 
with a tonnage of 4332 tons owned here, were engaged in the 
mackerel fishery, employing 688 men and boys. During the year 
1852, 17,640 barrels of mackerel were inspected at this port. The 
population, by the last census, was 3157. The remaining sketches 
of our series were made in and about Truro. The settlement of 
Truro was commenced about 1700. Its Indian name was Pamet, 
and it appears to have been purchased in 1697. In 1705, it was 
erected into a township called Dangerfield, and in 1709, it was in- 
corporated by its present name. The town is situated on the 
northern extremity of the peninsula of Cape Cod. It is about 
fourteen miles in length, and three in breadth in the widest part. 
Excepting the salt marshes, the soil is very light and sandy, and 

from stones or the growth of wood. No hay, with the excep- 
tion of marsh or salt hay, is produced, and the appearance of the 


- is rather dubious 
re to 
The lace of 

township is com 

of sand-hills, and nar- 
row valleys and de- 
pressions. The tops ot 
some of the hills spread 
into a plain, and from 
these, in the northern 
portion of the town, 
nothing can be seen 
but the ocean and one 
wide waste of sand 
covered in places with 


moss and 8 grass 
and in others white, 


realize it. Pine seed 
has lately been planted 
to considerable extent, 
and embryo pine for- 
ests are to be seen in 
Ligh 
ighlan ight, de- 
lineated in third 
engraving, stands upon 
iff, 
forms a conspicuous 
object from the inland, 
as well as from the 
seaward tel- 
ph line from Bos- 
Py at to this light- 
house, and vessels com- 
ing into the bay are 
telegraphed from it. 
Not far from this light 
is the windmill, seen in 
our last engraving, a 
fair sample of the mills 
with which the cape is 
studded. Pond village, 
depicted in our first engraving, occupies the inside of the cape. 
The view we present gives a good idea of the scenery and general 
appearance of the villages in this part of the cape. The hills, 
which rise in graceful and regular swells, are entirely destitate of 
trees or shrubbery, which gives them a liar and barren appear- 
ance. Truro Beach, which forms another of our pictures, is quite 
near Pond Village. It forms no harbor, but vessels lie in the 
offing and communicate with the shore by boats; the fish-houses, 
etc., make a picturesque appearance. Provincetown is connected 
with Boston by the regu!ar packet Olata, Capt. Young, and other 
kets, and by stage, which runs through Truro, Wellfleet, East- 
am, Orleans, Brewster and Dennis to Yarmouth, fifty miles, where 
it connects with the Cape Cod Railroad. Truro is about 110 
miles by land, and 55 by water from Boston. The inhabitants 
derive heir chief support from the fisheries. In 1852, 52 vessels 
and 581 men and boys were employed here in the mackerel fishery ; 
2541 barrels of mackerel were inspected in that year. In the 
gale of 1841, this town lost 57 men, whose homes were in a circuit 
of two miles—27 of them married, and only eight over thirty years 
of age. The population at that time was about 1900; the number 
of widows, 105. In 1850, the population was 2051. 


: the cape, although tra- 
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THE CASHMERIANS. 

The Cashmerians are a handsome 
race, with the oval faces and aquiline 
nose peculiar to the Affghans, some- 
what of the Jewish type, but of a more 

expression: they have fair com- 
plontdine, with a slight blush of red 
upon the cheek. Mussulman 
ulation seemed to me to have the 
nest features ; but the Hindoos (al- 
most all Brahmins) have fairer skins, 
more white and pink—some would 
be reckoned fair even in England— 
and the tint of the skin is to me more 
beautiful than that of the generality 
of my own countrymen. The men 
are broad-should and stoutly built, 
of a middling height. One sees fewer 
of the extremes, neither very tall nor 
very short men, as in most other 
countries. The dress of the lower 
classes consists of a loose woolen 
frock, reaching below the knee, gath- 
ered in round the waist by a piece of 
white or colored cloth, and a white 
turban on the head. The better 
classes wear the same style of dress, 
but made of a much finer material, 
the fine wool or Pushmeena, from 
which the shawls are made. This is 
usually either of lilac or fawn color, 
and is very expensive. Mahomedans 
and Hindoos wear the same dress, 
and all have the face unshaven. Some 
of the children are lovely; and along 
the banks of the river the little girls, 
seen playing and dabbling in the wa- 
ter, called forth our warm admiration. 
The women I am not able to describe. 
It is the custom in the East for all re- 
spectable women to conceal the face 
and figure as much as possible; and 
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although this less the in 
mere aps any other 0! 
Asia, still As canes | be- 
come acquainted with the appearance 
ofmany. The girls ofa marriageable 
age, and all those at all remarkable 
for personal a nce, are kept shut 
up. We could therefore form our 
opinions only from the few of the 
commoner classes met about the town 
and surrounding country. The young 
women do come down to the river to 
wash their feet and clothes. But our 
boat, with its gay pavilion and numer- 
ous rowers, was a marked object 
wherever we went; and, I sup 
from fear, whenever we approached, 
the young ladies ran off as quickly as 
they could. On a few occasions, 
turning sharply round a corner, we 
surprised a fair bevy of damsels, and 
a glimpse thus obtained, confirmed 
the opinion generally entertained of 
the beauty of Cashmerian women. 
retty. ey are tall, stoutly 
limbed, with a majestic walk; the 
nose and upper lip beautifully formed ; 
the dark eye large and soft, like that 
of the gazelle, with the long, silken 
black lashes and magnificently arched 
eyebrows. The hair is parted in the 
centre, gathered into several plaits 
behind, which are again collected into 
one and worked with worsted into a 
tail reaching to the ankles. A red or 
white fillet is bound round the head, 
the dress consists of a large, 
woolen, loose frock of red color; this 
reaches a little below the knee, and 
sometimes they gather it round the 
loins with a white scarf. Ata little 
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distance it has avery © 
pretty effect, but the 
coarseness of the ma- 
terial injures very 
much the appearance 
when seen too close- 
ly. The higher class- 
es of ladies, in their 
houses, wear loose 
silk trousers, and a 
kind of silk skirt, all 
generally of a red 
color. The taking 
style of their dress 
gives a romantic ef- 
fect to their personal 
beauty and natural 
symmetry of form 
which has always at- 
tracted the notice of 
travellers ; and they 
have become the 
ideal models of natu- 
ral grace and perfec- 
tion the world over. 
Nowhere else in Asia, 
if in the world, are 
to be found so close 
resemblances to the 
statuary of the an- 
cient sculptors whose 
fidelity to nature was 
unrivalled, as the na- 
tives of Cashmere ex- 
hibit in the outlines 
of symmetrical ele- 
ganceof mould. The 
refinements of mod- 
ern life do not seem 
to have developed a 
greater degree of phy- 
sical beauty.-— 
Literary Gazette. 
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RAILROADS IN EUROPE. 

The great.railroad line from Paris 
to Marseilles, a distance of 535 miles, 
is now completed, except the bridges 
at Lyons, across the two rivers, the 
Soane and the Rhone, at the junction 
of which the city stands. These 
bridges, when finished, will be as fine 
specimens of workmanship as can be 
anywhere found. The one across the 
Rhone is already nearly done—built 
of cast iron—and it presents a most 
beautiful and picturesque view, as 
seen from a point about half a mile 
above it. The piers of the brid, 
across the Soane are now building in 
water forty or fifty feet deep. Great 
cylinders of cast iron are first planted 
on the bottom of the river—by some 
means, I know not how—which reach 
above the surface of the water. From 
these the water is pumped out, and 
the workmen descend in them as in a 
well, and carry on the work of rear- 
ing the os from the bottom of the 
river. This bridge across the Soane 
is approached by a tunnel five or six 


. Miles in length! How far it is below 


the surface of the earth I cannot tell. 
But it is no uncommon thing in this 
country to travel for a mile or two at 
a time through a tunnel, and that, 
too, at the rate of about forty miles 
per hour. But the railroads in this 
country are so delightful! There is 
scarcely any perceptible motion. The 
roads are beautifully graded, and then 
covered with pebbles or small frag- 
ments of rock pounded in so as to 
make them firm. The sides of the 
embankments areturfed. The tracks 
are always double, so that there is no 
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danger or a collision. The coaches 
are elegant, and the whole manage- 
ment of the roads is conducted with 
the strictest reference to the conveni- 
ence, comfort and safety of the pas- 
sengers. Travelling by rail in Eng- 
land, and especially on the continent, 
is much more pleasant, and vastly 
safer than in the United States. The 
express, and the direct trains, as they 
are called, make but few stoppages on 
the long routes, and ordinarily not 
more than one or two minutes at a 
station. Then everything is so quiet. 
There is no bustle nor noise at the 
station. In obtaining tickets, but one 
person can approach at the same time, 
and he must get his change and retire 
before another can apply. In a word, 
there is perfect system about every- 
thing. The coaches are not like ours. 
They are divided into apartments 
that resemble elegantly furnished pri- 
vate carriages. On the continent 
there are eight seats in these apart- 
ments; in England only six. The 
first class on the continent is far supe- 
rior, in point of comfort, to the first 
class in England. In England they 
have no means of warming the coach- 
es in cold weather. In France they 
warm them by means of cylinders of 
hot water, which are changed two or 
three times during the night or day. 
They keep the coach very comfort- 
able. How unlike are these careful 
and thorough regulations to those gen- 
erally enforced on the railroad routes 
in this country, where comfort is often 
sacrificed to speed.— New Yorker. 
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{Written for Ballou's Pictorial. } 
IMPROMPTU. 
[ On returning the ashes of documents dedicating me to Ambition.]} 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISR 


Ha! there’s Fame’s winding-shect! gaze on it now! 
Methinks the flames are writhing round my brow. 
I send thee embers! the mere earthy part: 
Their spirit message burns upon my heart. 
Soft, magic lines—that wake the spirit lyre; 
Wild, burning lines—that set the heart on fire! 
Behold the dregs!—the cup is drained full well; 
Yet am I sane, the thrilling tale to tell. 
Thou deemest not oblivion fanned the fire? 
Nor canst thou truly view the act with ire! 
Again I say—my lyre is not for fame; 
And when I die—then with me dies my name! 
I burn thy missives! with them—burn the lays 
That wake within my soul such hankering after praise. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE RIVAL LOVERS. 


~ 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tne unclouded moon of a June night was shedding its radiance 
over a rocky cliff, which frowned darkly on the waters of a stream 
which washed its base. A well-beaten footpath passed over the 
brow of the cliff, and about midway, springing from its scanty 
soil, was a clump of bushes. 

A little before nightfall, a man, apparently about twenty-five, 
who, although not wearing the garb of a sailor, showed by his 
swart visage and the peculiarity of his gait, that his home was on 
the deep, walked rapidly along the path, which, for a considerable 
distance, previously to reaching the cliff, passed over an open 
plain. He did not slacken his pace till he reached the summit of 
the cliff, where grew the bushes. He then stopped, and with 
looks of eagerness peered through the gathering gloom, in the 
direction he had just come. As he stood, the outlines of his lithe 
though muscular figure were clearly defined against the western 
sky, from which the red glow of sunset had not yet entirely faded. 
Even his handsome, well-cut features could be seen in profile, 
though not the sinister expression which marred their beauty. 

“Tam certainly in season—he cannot yet have passed,” said he 
to himself, and after carefully scanning the landscape on every 


side, he crouched down behind the bushes in such a manner that 
they would have concealed him from the view of any one who 
might approach the spot, even without the aid of the increasing 
darkness. 

Minute after minute crept away, but the stillness remained un- 
broken. 

“ Ho is a laggard, and I wish I could say a coward,” he mut- 
tered impatiently, as compressing the spring of his gold repeater, 
he found that an hour and fifteen minutes had passed, since he had 
been on the watch. He half rose, but quickly shrunk back again, 
for at that moment he imagined he heard distant and hurried foot- 
steps. He was not mistaken. They came nearer and nearer, nor 
did the steep ascent scarce check their celerity. He who was ly- 
ing in wait would already under any circumstances have known 
them from all others, for love even fails to render the hearing more 
acute than the bitter and deadly hate by which he was animated. 
He did not move an inch, until he who was approaching was within 
three or four paces of where he lay concealed, when he suddenly 
rose, sprang into the path and confronted him. 

“You walk as if you were in a hurry, Phil. Marsden,” said he. 

“If you think so,” was the reply, “courtesy will teach you not 
to attempt to detain me.” 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“TI do. He who has once met with Ryan Hinkson wont be 
likely to forget him. Good evening, sir.” 

“ Softly—softly—not so fast. You leave not this spot, till you 
promise to make no further attempt to win the affections of Mary 
Enfield.” 

“ First make it appear by what right you demand such a prom- 
ise, and I shall be better prepared to give you an answer.” 

“In the first place, you basely stepped in between her and me, 
and with your honeyed words stole her heart from me.” 

“That which was never yours, couldn’t be stolen from you.” 

“Say that again, Phil. Marsden, and you’ll be sorry for it !”’ 

“ You know it to be the truth, as wellasI do. The character of 
the man Miss Enfield honors with her choice, must not be open to 
such infamous charges as have been cast upon yours, or if it does, 
he must not shrink from adopting such measures as will be likely 
to disprove them.” 

“T leave it to such as you, to try to silence every vile cur that 
barks.” 

“ When a man is suspected of sailing under the black flag, if 
the means of exculpation be within his reach, it can be no dis- 
paragement for him to avail himself of them.” 

“Dare you say that you believe I have been guilty of what you 
mention ?” 

“ Yes, for I believe it to be the truth.” 

“ And you have tried to make Mary Enfield believe it ?” 

* For such an attempt there is no occasion. It came to her ears 
before it did to mine, and if you would avoid getting into trouble, 
you will leave this neighborhood at once.” 

“ Your advice will be more welcome when it is asked. I shall 
remain here as long as suits me, and in the meantime, I defy you, 
or any one else, to prove that I am anything more or less, than the 
captain of the Sea-Gull, soon to sail for South America, and now 


lying eight miles below here, where she has been taking in her | 


ne If you have been slandered, I sincerely hope that it will be 
made to appear. And, now, once for all, good night. This is an 
unprofitable discussion, and can result in good to neither of us.” 

“Ts it your intention to call on Mary Enfield?” 

“ And if so, what then ?” 

“ Simply that you wont go there to-night.” 

“TI know of nothing that should prevent me.” 

“ Advance a single step in the direction where she lives, and 
you are a dead man !” 

“ That remains to be proved,” said Philip Marsden. 

Ere the words had left his lips, there was a flash of steel in the 
bright moonlight, but before the uplifted hand of Ryan Hinkson 
had had time to descend, the poniard was wrenched from his 
grasp, and hurled into the stream below. 

“You wont escape me so!” exclaimed the ruffian, and exerting 
his strength to the utmost, he attempted to push Philip over the 
edge of the cliff. 

For a few moments, the struggle was a fearful one, and he 
seemed likely to etfect his purpose ; but at the instant Philip felt 
that his strength was forsaking him, with a desperate effort he 
shook himself free, at the moment he had again dragged him to 
the very verge of the precipice. This triumph of strength on the 
part of Philip having been unlooked for, Hinkson was off his 
guard. He had no time to plant his fect more firmly, and the 
frantic attempt he made to clutch at a sapling, y-hen by the sud- 
den recoil he found himself swayed downwards over the brow of 
giddy descent, proved unavailing. There was a wild, piercing 
cry, 2 sullen plunge, and then all was still. 

Philip crept to the edge of the precipice and looked down, but 
the black shadows, thrown half across the stream, rendered the 
darkness impenetrable. He loudly and repeatedly called Hinkson 
by name, but received no answer. As the cliff sloped inward to- 
wards its base, offering no projection against which he could have 
struck as he fell, he could not think that he was anything more 
than stunned, and if so, there was not a moment to lose. At a 
short distance, the bold shore dropped abruptly down almost to a 
level with the water. There in the morning he had moored a 
small boat, and thither he now hastened with the celerity of one 
who felt that a human life depended on his speed. 

It was the work of only a few moments to unfasten the boat and 
propel it to the place where Ryan Hinkson fell; but the water 
sleeping in the shadows of the cliff, presented a dark, unbroken 
surface, which the eye could not penetrate. At a little distance 


down the stream, there was a small cave, the entrance to which 
lay basking in the moonlight, though all beyond was hidden by a 
thick copse which lined the shore. As the eye of Philip was for a 
moment directed towards the mouth of the cave, some dark object 
glided like a shadow from the sparkling expanse and was lost to 
view. It must have been a boat, he thought, and yet, he knew of 
no other, except the one he was in, which belonged in the neigh- 
borhood. 

It was useless to remain longer where he was, for without doubt, 
Hinkson, stunned by the fall, had at once sunk beneath the waves. 
His first impulse, as he sprang to the shore and secured his boat, 
was to seek for those who would assist in searching for the body, 
and make known to them the particulars of what had taken place. 
But he was withheld by a sudden fear. Ryan Hinkson, as was 
well known to all in that vicinity, had done his best to supplant 
him in the affections of Mary Enficld, and though he had been 
unsuccessful, he had publicly boasted, that if his life was spared, 
she would never be the wife of Philip Marsden. 

Though Philip had been called away on business before Ryan 
Hinkson’s arrival, and had only two days previously returned, he 
had already been xpprised of all this, as well as the bitter taunts 
and reproaches which the rival lover had heaped upon him, on ac- 
count of what he pleased to term his underhanded attempts to gain 
Mary Enficld’s love, who, he said, as Marsden undoubtedly well 
knew, had, when they were children, promised to be his wife. 
This was true, for Ryan, a handsome, bold and fearless boy, was 
during childhood her constant playmate, and in one of his imperi- 
ous moods, which frightened and overawed his gentle companion, 
he had really exacted from her such a promise. Though at the 
time she was frightened at his violence, she subsequently thought 
of it as only a part of the play, for he was accustomed to act the 
tyrant, and when at the age of nineteen, she herself being five 
years younger, he decided to go abroad and scek his fortune, she 
experienced a sense of relicf which she could not disguise. 

When three years afterwards Philip Marsden became her ac- 
cepted lover, she certainly did not consider herself under any obli- 
gations to the bold and overbearing youth, whom she had not 
heard from since his departure. It was after an absence of full five 
years, no one knew whither, that he suddenly made his appear- 
ance, as the captain of a merchantman, he said ; but it was whis- 
pered from one to another. that neither the rakish-looking craft of 
which he was the commander, nor the reckless, outlandish-looking 
men composing the crew, made good his assertion, any more than 
the quality of merchandize of which the cargo consisted. It was 
certainly, for the most part, of the choicest and costliest quality, 
and several articles ornamented with embroidery so rich and deli- 
cate as to make them worth more that their weight in gold, had 
been literally forced upon Mary Enfield by Ryan; for as she 
refused to accept them, he had contrived to leave them in some 
place, where after he was gone, they would be sure to meet her 
eye. He imagined that he was sufficiently acquainted with the 
tastes of the sex, to know that they would exert a silent eloquence 
in his behalf. They doubtless had their attractions for Mary, the 
same as they would have possessed in the eyes of any other hand- 
some girl of eighteen, though when weighed against the suggestions 


of prudence, they were not powerful enough to induce her to ap- 
propriate any of them; not even a pearl necklace of such rare 
beauty, that a duchess might have coveted it. 

As has been said, Philip Marsden was assailed by a sudden 
fear, for he had been indiscreet enough, after listening to Ryan’s 
boast that Mary Enfield should never, while he himself lived, be 
the wife of Philip, as to say that he had better look to himself 
then. It certainly, as he was now aware, sounded like a threat, 
though in reality it was merely an idle outbreak of passion, such 
as persons of an ardent temperament will sometimes indulge in, 
and to which they attach little or no meaning. His words, he 
imagined, would doubtless be remembered by others as well as 
himself, so that few would be willing to believe that Ryan’s fall 
from the cliff was accidental. 

So much time would be consumed before he could procure the 
necessary assistance, that even if the body could be found, it would 
be too late to restore vitality. The only way he concluded, to 
prevent suspicion from being directed against himself, was to re- 
main silent. Even to Mary, he would not breathe a word of what 
had taken place, who during all this time had been impatiently 
expecting him, he having found means to let her know that he 
had returned. 

When she first took her seat at the open window, looking out 
on a smooth, green lawn in front of the house, the shadows of a 
few majestic oaks were thrown nearly across it; but they had 
continued to creep along towards the trees, silently and steadily, 
and now would soon gather themselves up beneath their branches. 
She started, bent forward with an eager look and listened. In a 
few moments she fell back into her former attitude. 

“It was nothing,” she murmured to herself—“ nothing but my 
own imagination. If I only knew what that wild and frightful 
ery meant.” 

She was mistaken in thinking it nothing but imagination, for 
the words had scarcely left her lips, when, emerging from a part 
of the path which had been concealed by some shrubbery, into the 
moonlight, she saw some one coming. It needed no second look 
to tell her that it was Philip Marsden. He advanced with hurried, 
unequal steps, and instead of approaching the door, turned aside 
from the path and went directly up to the window. Ho looked 
pale and haggard, an appearance which was heightened by the 
white moonlight which shone into his face. 

“What makes you so late this evening, after having kept away 
two whole days since you returned?” said Mary. “But I see 
now—you are unwell.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“You look pale.” 

“Dol? Hark! 

Yes.”’ 

“ What did it sound like?” 

“T can hardly tell, but it seemed to me as if some person hailed 
another who was at a considerable distance.” 

“Did you know the voice ?” 

“No, I don’t think I ever heard it before.” 

“T thought it sounded like Ryan Hinkson’s.”’ 

“Tt wasnt’t his—I am certain it wasn’t.” 

“No, I might have known it couldn’t have been his.” 

“You have seen him since he returned ?”’ 

“ Yes, a dozen times, though he wasn’t always aware of it.”’ 

“ Have you seen him to-night?” 

“‘No—or rather I did see him for a few minutes.” 

“Where ?” 

“Why should you care where I met him ?” 

“TI was thinking of that wild cry I heard a while ago. It ap- 
peared to me to proceed from the cliff.” 

“Whose voice was it?” 

“Tcouldn’t tell. I thought it might be yours. At any rate, it 
sounded like a cry of distress, and just as you appeared in sight, 
I was on the point of going to see if I could ascertain the cause 
of it.” 

“It was the cry of a loon—nothing more.” 

“No, I can distinguish between the cry of a human voice and 
that of a bird. But who is that coming this way at so late an 
hour? I hope it isn’t Ryan Hinkson.” 

Philip turned and saw a man hastily approaching. At first 
sight of him, he experienced an emotion of joy, for he thought it 
might be Ryan, who after all, had escaped drowning. He soon 
saw that he was mistaken, for the man he saw coming was shorter 
and stouter. 

“I don’t know who it is,” said Philip, “but, of course, you 
would rather he wouldn’t come here, and I see no way to prevent 
it, unless I go to meet him.” 

He turned away abruptly without waiting for her to reply, for 
the man was already within a short distance of the house. 

“T was right in supposing I should find you somewhere about 
here,”’ said he, stopping short, as Philip met him. “I have a few 
words to say, which it will be well for you to listen to.” 

“Very well, I am ready to hear you.” 

“T am first mate of the Sea-Gull, and I was a witness to what 
took place on the cliff. There was one with me who witnessed it 
too, and in less than an hour from now, unless you make your 
escape, you will be arrested for the murder of Capt. Hinkson.” 

“ But he fell accidentally. I would have saved him if it had 
been in my power.” 

“That will be more easily asserted than believed. I am my- 
self inclined to think that you speak the truth, while on the other 
hand, the man who was with me is willing to make oath that after 
etabbing him with what he took for a dagger, as it glittered in the 
moonlight, you pushed Hinkson over the cliff. Be that as it may, 
he sunk to the bottom as if he had been so much lead.” 

“And you, near at hand, yet made no attempt to save him ?” 


Did you hear that ?” 
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“What good would it have done? We knew if there’d been 
any life in him, the moment he touched the water he would have 
swum like a duck.” 

“The body will be found in the morning, and then it will be 
seen that he received no wound either from knife or dagger.” 

“ You are mistaken in thinking it will be found. The chances 
against it are more than a hundred to one. The river has a strong 
current, and there will be time for it to be carried out to sea be- 
tween this and morning. But all this is to no purpose. Unless 
you have a fancy for occupying a felon’s cell, you had better be 
casting about for some means of escape.” 

* Is will not be of any use. I know of no place of concealment, 
and I cannot meet any one within a dozen miles of hero, to whom 
I’m not personally known.” 

“ The night will take care of that. People will be in their beds. 
I know of a place where you will be safe.” 

“ Whore is that 1’ 

“On board the Sea-Gull. We are in want of more men, and if 
I’m not out in my reckoning, you would make as good a sailor as 
ever walked a deck. We are all ready for sea, and by midnight 
the Gull will spread her white wings to the breeze. Come, there’s 
no time for hesitation. You must decide at once, either to leave 
this place, or stay and abide the consequences.” 

“A place that is disreputable, can hardly be a safe one.” 

“T should imagine that the forecastle of so fine a craft as the 
Sea-Gull would be quite as reputable, and altogether as safe, as 
the place where you will be obliged to take up your quarters, if 
you remain here.” 

There was a sharp and painful struggle in Philip’s mind as he 
thought of Mary Enfield, but the disgrace of the dark crime, which 
seemed likely to be proved against him if he remained where he 
was,and which in all probability must be expiated by an ignominious 
death, soon determined his indecision, He was guiltless, and it was his 
duty, he believed, to spare himself as well as Mary, the unutterable 
anguish and terror which must result from remaining where he 
was. He might, he imagined, if the Sea-Gull proved to be the 
kind of vessel he feared, soon find some means of escape, while 
his sudden disappearance, great as might be the anxiety and sor- 
row it might occasion his betrothed, would be as dust in the bal- 


ance, when weighed against what must arise from the realization 
of the revolting and terrific picture which had stamped itself upon 
his imagination. 

“T will go with you,” said he, turning to the man who stood at 
his side. 

“That is right; and ten or a dozen years hence, when this 
unpleasant affair shall have blown over, you can, if you will, 
return.” 

“I shan’t care to return then,” said he, speaking to himself, 
rather than his companion. “I have neither parents, brothers nor 
sisters, and there will be no one living then, who will care to 
see me.” 


June, in her gorgeous robes, her tresses braided with sunbeams, 
and her hand still clasped in the dewy fingers of spring, was ad- 
vancing with timid steps, and with her smiles, warming into 
richer and more luxuriant life the wide-spread landscape. Mary 
Enfield was sitting at the same window, where a year previously 
she sat, when she saw Philip Marsden for the last time. She had 
not heard a word from him since then. She believed him to be 
dead, for if he had not been, he surely would have found means to 
send her some message, either written or verbal. 

Six months after Philip’s disappearance, Ryan Hinkson made 
her a visit. This put an end to the fears, which at times she 
found it impossible to banish, that there had been a quarrel be- 
tween Philip and him, and that he had fallen by her lover’s hand. 
Hinkson either did not, or pretended not to know anything rela- 
tive to his former rival. But Mary had no faith in his protesta- 
tions, and when he renewed his suit, she turned from him with 
such undisguised abhorrence, that he found, although he no 
longer had a rival to contend with, his chance of success appeared 
even more hopeless than formerly. 

As has been mentioned, Mary was sitting at the same window, 
where she sat when she for the last time saw Philip Marsden. As 
memory dwelt sadly on the incidents of that evening, she saw a 
man approaching the house, by the path crossing the fields and 
pastures, which Philip had always been accustomed to take. Her 
heart gave a sudden bound, for the thought flashed into her mind 
that he had returned. She rose, and leaned eagerly forward from 
the window. She listened, for there was no moon, and the ear 
would be truer than the eye. The step was quick and eager, but 
it was not Philip Marsden’s—worse still, it was Ryan Hinkson’s. 
She drew back, and with a feeling of hopeless anguish, sank into 
her chair. 

“ Well, my pretty Mary,” said ho, coming up to the window 
and leaning his arms on the sill, “I think you have had plenty of 
time to forget that renegade lover of yours.” 

“Even if I have,” she replied, “it will make your presence 
none the more welcome.” 

“What if I should tell you that I had seen him since I was 
here last 

“Have you secon him* Do you mean what you say 1” 

“T have seen him.” 

“Then he is alive?” 

“ Ho was a few months since, though it would have been better 
for himself if he had been dead. He had leagued himself with a 
set of lawless men, and will never dare show his head here again, 
if he should live to be a hundred.” 

“That, as well as the rest of what you have said, is as false as 
your own black heart!” said a voice close by his side. 

Philip 1” 


Mary rose as she pronounced the name, and extended both 
hands towards him who had so suddenly made his appearance. 
But she drew back at the sight of several men who were standing 
just back of Philip Marsden. 

“Mary, you have nothing to fear,” said he, and then turning 
round, he addressed one of the men. “This,” said he, “is Ryan 
Hinkson, the Pirate Captain!’ 

Hinkson, the moment he comprehended that he whom Philip 
addressed was there for the purpose of arresting him, attempted to 
escape. He was swift of foot and seemed likely to succeed, when 
all at once he faltered, and just as they came up with him stumbled 
and fell forward on his face. One of the men raised him up, and 
found that he had broken a blood. vessel. 


“T’ve only a few minutes to live,” said he, speaking with difii- 
culty, for the blood was gushing from his mouth. “Let me lie 
here on the turf. Where is Mary ?” 

“She shall be called,” said Philip, who had hastened to the 
spot when he saw him fall. 

“T am here, Ryan,” said she, drawing near to the place where 
he lay supported by one of the men. 

“T’ve caused you a great deal of grief and anxiety,” said he, 
“but I shall cause you no more. I have tried to injure Philip 
Marsden, and more than once, lave attempted to take his life. 
My wicked designs have been frustrated, and I am glad that they 
have been. I have accused him of what he was never guilty of. 
He is good and honorable, and in every respect worthy of you 
May you be happy together. As respects myself, I have only one 
request to make. Bury me near the sea—so near that its voice 
can be heard in sunshine, as well as in the storm.” 

“ Your request shall be complied with,” said Philip. 

“ And if you and Mary should ever visit the spot, do not curse 
me, but—” 

The next word died away into an indistinct murmur, and the 
man who supported him, withdrawing his arm, and suffering him 
to sink back on the turf, said : 

“He is dead !” 


One day, full six years after the foregoing incidents, Philip 
and Mary, who had long been cheered by the light of their own 


hearthstone, stood together in the shadows of some tall pines, in 
whose branches the wind answered to the moaning of the sea. 
They were watching a bright-haired boy, who, a few minutes be- 
fore, had left them, and was at a little distance, gathering shells 
on the smooth, hard beach, edged with foam, where the flowing tide 


broke with a low, soft murmur. 

Suddenly a small boat shot from out a cove, scarce a stone’s 
throw distant. Its only occupant was a stranger, whose sunburnt 
countenance showed that he must have long been exposed to the 
influence of a tropical sun. Rowing swiftly to a place nearly 
opposite where Philip and Mary Marsden stood, he sprang ashore, 
and pulling his boat on to the sand so that it could not float, ap- 
proached them. He raised his hat, bowed, and addressed Philip : 

“What is the meaning of that green mound, just back of you, I 
saw here a few hours since ?”’ said he. 

‘It is the Pirate’s Grave,”’ replied Philip. 

“ And that pirate was Ryan Hinkson ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You don’t remember me *” 

“T do not.” 

“‘T was once the first mate of the Sea-Gull. When you made 
your escape from the vessel, I saw you, and could have prevented 
you, but I suffered you to go, and raised no alarm. I soon after- 
wards escaped myself, and since then I have led a better life.” 

“Tam glad to hear it—heartily glad,” said Philip, “and hope 
you will continue to do so. It is time for us to go home now— 
the sun is getting low. Will you go with us?” 

“T should like to, but my course lies in a different direction. I 
knew that Hinkson was buried somewhere hereabouts, and thought 
that I should like to look upon the grave of one whose tempting 
tongue caused me to leave an honest life for one beset with danger 
and stained with crime. Farewell to you, and the lady. We 
shall never meet again.” 

As he passed the little Philip, who was still playing on the 
beach, he stopped and laid his rough hand on his sunny curls. 
Mary sprang forward a few steps, saying, as she did so: 

“ What if he should take him and carry him away ?” 

Her alarm was only momentary. He passed on, as the words 
left her lips, and in a few moments more, was gliding swiftly over 
the summer sea. 

A MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOAT. 


There is a good reason why it is built with so little depth of hold. 
Tt is to allow the boats to pass the shoal water in many parts of the 
river, and particularly during the season of drought. For such 
purpose, the lighter the draught the greater the advantage ; and a 

ississippi captain, boasting of the capacity of his boat in this, 
respect, declared, that all he wanted was a heavy dew on the 
= to enable him to propel her across the prairies! If there is 
ittle of a Mississippi steamboat under the water, the reverse is 
true of what may be seen above its surface. Fancy a two-story 
house, some two hundred feet in length, built of plank, and painted 
to the whiteness of snow; fancy along the upper story 4 row of 
green latticed windows, thickly set, and opening out upon a nar- 
row balcony; fancy a flattened or shghtly rounded roof, covered 
with tarred canvass, and in the centre a range of skylights, like 
glass forcing-pits; fancy, towering above all, two enarmous black 
cylinders of sheet iron, each ten feet in diameter, aud nearly ten 
times as high, the funnels of the boat; a small cylinder on one 
side, the ‘scape pipe; a tall flagstaff standing up from the extreme 
end of the prow, with the “star-spanglod banner” flying from its 
a apr ern these, and you may form some idea of the character- 
atic features of a steamboat on the Mississippii—Capt. Mayne 


Reid’s Quadroon, 


COURTING IN SPAIN. 


Should you have occasion after nightfall, to traverse the dimly 
lighted steets, you will not gy» ‘ar without brushing past a figure 
muffled in an ample cloak, and with the sombrero slouched over 
the eyes, leaning against the iron bars. As you pass, your ears 
inform you that it is conversing in a low voice with some one 
within, whom the darkness shrouds from observation. In all 
ae you will take no further note of the whispering pair ; 

at if you be more curious than wise, and bestow on them more 
than a passing look, another becloaked figure will probably step 
out from some corner, and politely request you to refrain from in- 
terfering with other people’s business. If this hint be not sufficient, 
he will prepare to enforce it by other means, and, by displaying 
his navaja, threaten to appeal to arms. He is engaged in one of 
the most sacred duties of Spanish friendship. To guard from 
danger or discovery—or, as it is termed, “guardar los espaldas,” 
“to guard the back” of a friend who may be playing the lover— 
is an office to be undertaken only by a tried comrade, whose devo- 
tion and courage may be proof against the rude trials to which such 
& position subjects him. If the fair one be noted for her attractions, 
then there are rivals to be encountered, whose jealous passions, if 
aroused by witnessing another thus engaged, nothing would .o 
soon appease as a thrust of a knife, given, as may be supposed, 
without much regard to the rules of fair play. Under these cir- 
eumstances, the second is summoned to stand, like the knight of 
old, ready to do battle against all comers, should they approach 
with hostile intentions. I need not add, that these nocturnal meet- 
ings are a frequent occasion of brawls, and that lives are some- 
times lost, and usually dangerous wounds are given and received, 
when the knife is brought into play. This custom, though more 
prevalent among the lower classes, is not entirely banished from 
the upper ranks of society. In truth, the mystery and romance 
attending it have too many charms for Spanish lovers of every 
degree, ever to permit it to become the exclusive usage of any one 
rank in life. It is far more congenial to his temperament to throw 
a veil of secresy over his attachment, which not unfrequently from 
the first, wears a certain air of romance. On the Alameda he en- 
counters some dark-eyed beauty, whose glance fires all the suscep- 
tible nature of his southern bosom. To follow her footsteps when 
the gay throng disperses—to linger in the narrow street where her 
home is—and, by one of those mute but expressive signs known 
in southern climes, to testify his passion to her as she sits at the 
balcony that commands a full view of the moving world in the 
street—or to convey a message by some Mercury familiar with 
such errands—are the usual steps that precede an interview. This, 
however, let it not be imagined, is to be sought amidst the shady 
alleys of the Alameda. No; the fair ones of Spain are too jeal- 
ously guarded by mamas and duennas, ever to know much of 
solitude, far less to enjoy them with a companion. But when 
gates are barred, and the household wrapped in sleep, it is then 
that the Spanish maiden rises to keep her tryst with her lover— 
Murray's Cities and Wilds of Andalusia. 


LEARNING TO SLNG. 


It is common for teachers of sacred music to maintain the doc- 
trine, that all men, without any exception, can if they will, learn 
to sing. The following statement, made by Bishop De Laney, 
recently at a meeting of the Trustees of the General (Episcopal) 
Theological Seminary, discloses a case which by no means stands 
alone. Attendance on musical instruction would not benefit every- 
body. When he was a young man at Yale College, he heard a 
sermon preached there, which declared it tu be the duty of every 
man to learn to sing. He accordingly weut to a singing-master, 
who, after some lessons, gave him up, telling him, “* Sir, you have 
no ear!’’ (Laughter.) Fearing, however, that it might be in- 
competency on tie part of the teacher, he went to another, who 
tried him patiently for some time, but at length told him one day, 
“My dear sir, I do not wish to hurt your feelings, but, really, I 
do not think it worth your while to go on, you have no vosce.” 
(Laughter.) Still remembering the fervent exhortations of the 
sermon, and determined to try once more, he went to a third, who 
conclnded Ais exertions with the testy, but perfectly correct de- 
claration, “ Sir, you have nether voice nor ear, and can never learn 
music if you should live to the age of Methuselah.” (Loud laugh- 
ter.) We may add, that one of the most eloquent preachers of 
our country had much the same experience. He studied patiently 
for several months with a skilful teacher, but at length the teacher 
gave it up, declaring it was useless to attempt to give him any 
practical knowledge of the musical scale.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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ROSES, 


The most famous roses were those of Pestum and Samos, hap- 
py localities, where the rose-trees bloomed twice every year. The 
tallest rose-tree we ever heard of, is the one at Sans Souci, and was 
thirty feet high; but it was trained against a wall, which certainly 
diminishes the wonder. ‘To plant the tree in ancient times served 
for ends that are attained now in various ways—it commemoraicd 
the dead, celebrated events, illustrated anniversaries, and had 
many pleasant siguifications besides. Whole ship-leads of ros.s 
were brought to Rome. ‘There were shops in which nothing else 
was sold ; and the artistically-woven garlands were held in such 
esteem, and the garland-makers in such honor, that the name of 
Gilycera, of Sicyon, has survived as that of a celebrated artist, with 
whom, however, we imagine Constantine would not be afraid to 
enter into competition. Gilycera, we must add, was so peculiarly 
admired, as well as generally celebrated, that her lover painted 
her portrait, and Lucullus gave no less than £300 sterling for a 
copy of it.— Notes and Quertes. 
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CC There are one hundred pages of reading matier in each number of 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 
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precedented price of one dollar! 
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SETH CHENEY, THE ARTIST. 
We present on this page a faithful portrait of this artist, 
from the pencil of Barry, drawn expressly for us from a 
hotograph by Messrs. , Silsbee & Case of this city. 
The recent decease of Cheney, at the age of fifty, has not 
only plunged a circle of friends in mourning, but has left 
a sensible void in the domain of art. He died at Man- 
chester, in this State, whither he has recently erected a con- 
venient studio, in which he my to continue those fine 
crayon drawings which had established his fame, and also 
to essay a branch of art new to him—painting in oil. We 
are not aware that his life embraced any of those striking 
vicissitudes which enable the biographer to impart to a 
truthful narrative the fascination of romance. As a man, 
Cheney was known and respected for his moral purity and 
worth ; and we have heard that he declined employing his 
talents in perpetuating the features of any person, however 
high in station, whose character did not command his re- 
spect. He was a careful and constant student of nature, 
but he was also familiar with all that art had accomplished 
in the course of time. A residence abroad gave him an 
opportunity of studying the master-pieces of art contained 
in the great European galleries, and also of examining the 
rocesses adopted by the best living artists. No man was 
tter acquainted with the literature and theory of art. He 
did not fall into the common error that patient labor is un- 
necessary to the development of genius. On the other 
hand, he believed that genius imposed the necessity of labor. 
The effects he produced by light and shade alone, without 
the aid of color, appeared marvellous to those who are not 
aware that the simplest materials are most effective in the 
creative hand of genius. Though Mr. Cheney’s efforts 
were confined to portraiture in crayon alone, yet his por- 
traits deserved to rank with those of Stuart, and Copley, 
and Vandyke. His heads have their characteristics: they 
are not simply delineations of external form, but of charac- 
ter. He was equally successful with male, with female and 
with children’s heads. His crayon portraits do not chal- 
lenge attention by elaborate detail in the ror 
are lightly shaded, and very delicately and openly lined, 
but every touch has a p and an expression. No 
other hand could add a line without marring the unity and exqui- 
site harmony of his work. Everything that came from the hand 
of Cheney was a gem, and the drawings he left behind him will be 
cherished by their possessors as among the choicest treasures of 
art. It is pleasant to know that his talent was highly appreciated, 
and that his labors commanded large and remunerative prices. 
his branch of art he was certainly without a rival. 


THE GIPSY CAMP. 

The engraving given below delineates a part of a camp of Eng- 
lish gipsies, with a dark-eyed and dark-skinned daughter of the 
tribe crouching in front of one of the tents. The artist has well 
depicted the wild, dishevelled beauty of the gipsy, with the air of 
cunning almost always inseparable from her expression. These 
Bohemians generally pitch their tents in scenes of the most ex- 
quisite rural beauty—not, perhaps, from a peculiar taste for the 
beauties of nature, but because their needs uire wood and wa- 
ter, and these are rarely unpicturesquely blended. The gipsies, 
Bohemians, Zingari, or by whatever other names they are known, 
preserve their characteristics under whatever clime they pitch their 
tents, and however widely dissevered their branches. As the 
never or rarely marry out of their circle, the physical type, bril- 
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THE LATE SETH CHENEY, ARTIST. 


liantly oriental, is preserved in all its op 6 and their peculiar 
world. The English gipsy girl speaks a dialect which is intelligi- 
ble to her dark Seer on the banks of the Ganges or the ia 
This language is purely oral, yet a distinguished German savant— 
we forget his name—has actually reduced it to writing, and pub- 
lished a dictionary and language of the gipsy tongue, so that any_ 
young gentleman with a moderate amount of industry can learn 
to “patter Romany,” if he thinks the accomplishment worth ac- 
ee. The gipsies have many curious and poetical traits, but 

ey are by no means desirable acquaintances. To cajole and to 
thieve is their regular business. e know not how much honesty 
they may show in their dealings with each other, but certainly they 
glory in fleecing the Philistines or outsiders. A year or twosince, 
a colony of English gipsies landed at New York, but we know not 
whether they are still sojourning in the “home of the brave and 
the land of the free ;” but we do know that they succeeded in 
“doing” a shrewd Yankee farmer out of a considerable sum of 
money, by pretending to put him in the way of stolen treasure. 
Yet gipsies are very useful ple—in novels and on the stage, 
where they run off with noblemen’s and princes’ children, who turn 
up the in nick of time to possess immense estates and the like. 


AN IRISH DUELLIST. 

Pat Power, of Daragle, was a fat, robust man, much dis- 
tinguished for his intemperance, and generally seen with a 
glowing red face. t with a fire- 
eating companion nam: ill Brisco. hen taking aim, 
he said he still had a friendship for him, and would show 
it; so he only shot off his whisker and top of his ear. 
When travelling in England, Power had many encounters 
with persons were attracted by his clumsy 

pearance. On one occasion, a group of gentlemen were 
sitting in a box at one end of the room when he entered at 
the other. The representative of Irish manners at this 
time on the English stage was a tissue of ignorance, blun- 
ders and absurdities ; and when a real Iris 
off the stage, he was always supposed to have the charac- 
teristic of his class, and so a fair butt for ridicule. When 
Power took his seat in the box, the waiter came to him 
with a gold watch, with a gentleman’s compliments, and a 
request to know what o’clock it was by it. Power the 
watch, and then directed the waiter to let him know the 

rson who sent it. He pointed out one of the group. 

‘ower rang the bell for his servant, and directed him to 
bring his pistols and follow him. He put them under his 
arm, and, with the watch in his hand, walked up to the 
box, and, presenting the watch, be to know to whom 
it Stengel. When no one was willing to own it, he drew 
his own silver one from his fob, and presenting it to his 
servant, desiring him to keep it; and putting up the gold 
one, he gave his name and address, and assured the com- 
pany he would keep it safe till called for. It was never 
claimed. On another occasion he ordered supper; and 
while waiting for it, he read the newspaper. After some 
time, the waiter laid two covered dishes on the table; and 
when Power examined their contents, he found they were 
two dishes of smoking potatoes. He asked the waiter to 
whom he was indebted for such good fare; and he pointed 
to two gentlemen in the opposite box. Power desired his 
servant to attend him, and, directing him in Irish what to 
do, quietly made his supper of the potatoes, to the great 
amusement of the Englishmen. Presently his servant 

peared with two more covered dishes, one of which he had 
laid down before his master, and the other before the persons in 
the opposite box. When the covers were removed, there was 
found in each a loaded pistol. Power took up his and cocked it, 
telling one of the others to take up the second, assuring him “the 
were at a very proper distance for a close shot, and if one fell, he 
was ready to give satisfaction to the other.” The ies imme- 
diately rushed out without waiting for a second invitation, and 
with them several persons in the adjoining box. As they were all 
in too great a hurry to pay their reckoning, Power paid it for them 
along with his own.—Zreland Sixty Years Ago. 
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A WITTY RETORT. 


On the day of the baptism of the imperial infant in Paris, a 
number of ladies were standing behind the ranks of the National 
Guard, on the line of the procession to the church of Notre Dame, 
when the Guards, getting tired of the long delay, lit their cigars, 
and soon the whole line was in a smoke. Some of the ladies be- 
gan to complain of the smoke. An old soldier, turning around, 
said, with a smile: “Then they don’t smoke in your regiment?” 
A charming little Parisienne wittily replied: “In our regiment? 
Sometimes ; but never in my company !’’—Galignani. 
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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL. 

In our last number, we presented our readers with engravings of 
some of the principal works of art to be distributed, in January, by 
the Cosmopolitan Art Association, and we spoke at length of the 
plan and merits of this society. We have now before us a number 
of the Art Journal, published by the Association, and distributed 
gratuitously to all its subscribers, and furnished at a low price to 
non-subscribers. It is a large quarto, very handsomely printed, 
and containing a large amount of reading matter, with appropriate 
illustrations. Besides a detail of the operations of the Association 
under whose auspices it is issued, it contains a variety of essays 
on art, together with correspondence from artists, and art-informa- 
tion. A leading feature with the Cosmopolitan Art Assoviation 
has been, from the outset, a linking together of literature and art, 
and the establishment of this handsome journal strengthens the 
chain. We do not doubt that it will continue to exert a happy 
influence in extending and improving a taste for art in this coun- 
try. This taste is not spontaneous, like a love for the beauties of 
nature, for though Art is based on Nature, and thence draws its 
breath of life, still it is something very different. In fact, the literal 
imitation of nature is a low branch of art. A wax figure is, in 
many respects, truer to nature than a marble statue, but the mar- 
ble is truer to life. This distinction between art and nature, and 
the relationship between the two, and the thousand questions arising 
therefrom, it is the province of a journal attempting to popularize 
art to examine and discuss. The conductors of the journal before 
us have amply proved their ability to manage such a publication 
with success. 


+ 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS. : 

This is a hint that our regular subscribers hardly require, as 
such universally preserve and bind the “‘ Pictorial’’ at the expira- 
tion of each six months, making two elegant volumes each year. 
Persons who have not seen this journal bound, in our durable and 
uniform style of full gilt, with illumined title-page and index, 
cannot form a just idea of the great valué and interest of the work 
in this form. We charge one dollar per volume for binding the 
paper in this style, and those who wish to possess the work from 
its commencement can be supplied with perfect sets thus pre- 
served. The whole ten volumes are furnished for twenty dollars, and 
form a fund of delightful reading, valuable information, and enter- 
taining illustrations for the centre-table, that will prove invaluable 
to any family circle. 


A Goop Arretits.—In a single year the city of New York 
eats 185,000 oxen, 12,000 cows, 550,000 sheep and lambs, 40,000 
calves and 280,000 swine. The voracity of the Dragon of Want- 
ley was not a circumstance to this. 


Corron.—The cotton crop of this year appears to be a very 
slim one. The Mobile Register, a well informed paper, sets it 
down at 3,200,000 bales. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. The papers now talk about ladies being attired in the 
width—not height of fashion. 

«+++ The provincial nobility of Russia, the great boyards of the 
south, are almost patriarchal in their habits. 

..+. Salted rats are now exported from British India to China, 
as a luxury for the mandarins. 

«+++ The sea-serpent has been seen off the Cape of Good Hope. 
He passed the summer off Nahant. 

.++. The organ ordered for our magnificent Music Hall will 
cost the sum of $25,000, 

.... If a Colt’s pistol has six barrels, how many barrels ought 
a horse pistol to have? ~ 

...+ The Affghans are devastating two Persian provinces. They 
are quite daring and formidable. 

.... A large nugget of gold has been found in Wicklow. Per- 
haps Ireland will prove another Australia. 

.+.. The Dowager Lady O’Brien, mother of Lord Inchiquin 
and W. Smith O’Brien, died recently. 

..-» A gentleman in Newark, N. J., lately exhibited a Duchess 
D’Angouleme pear weighing over two pounds. 

.... A moose was lately run down by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road cars, which ran off in consequence. 

.+++ Austria is trying to form a navy in the Adriatic to compete 
with that of Sardinia, which is increased. 

+++ If the emperor of Russia meets the emperor of France next 
winter at Nice—wont it be nice? 

.... A veteran who was captain of the foretop of the Victory 
when Nelson fell, lately died in England. 

«+++ The re-publication of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s novel of 
“Dred,” in Canada, has raised the copyright question. 

.... An elk harnessed to a buggy was lately-driven full speed 
through St. Paul, Minnesota. 

.+.. Game keepers in England poison foxes with strychnine. 
Fox hunters don’t like the proceeding. 

..+. Sir Henry Holland, the queen’s physician, has gone home 
much pleased with his visit to this country. 

.»-. A magnifying glass was latcly found in one of the temples 
of Nineveh by Mr. Layard. 

..+. A young shipbuilder of Palermo, Italy, only 16 years old, 
has lately modelled a splendid vessel. 


PLEASANT LODGINGS. 

Every man likes to have a good house to live in. If he has the 
means, he builds one to suit his taste; if he has not the capital, he 
hires the best he can afford—and such is the dearth of good houses 
in the market, that there are many competitors for every vacant 
tenement. But there is one house in our mind’s eye, about which 
there is more competition than any other building that we know of. 
Single and married gentlemen are after it, and so long as it stands, 
there will probably be the same eagerness to occupy it. This 
house is not the property of an individual, but belongs to an im- 
mense company, and the proprietors are always quarrelling about 
tenants. The building is leased for a term of four years; and 
though the proprietors sometimes renew the lease, yet of late they 
disagree so among themselves, that probably no future tenant can 
hope to obtain a renewal of the lease. What renders the rage to 
get possession of this house the more surprising is, that it is not 
by any means a convenient building, though a large one, and it 
stands in a very unhealthy situation. Indeed, two of the tenants 
died shortly after taking up their quarters in it. Moreover, it 
stands in a very hospitable neighborhood, and the lessee is always 
expected to see a world of company, and, of course, must be ter- 
ribly out of pocket for their entertainment. Still a perfect army 
of house-hunters are after this particular house of all others, when- 
ever it is in the market, so great are the attractions of the “ White 
House” at Washington. 

Now, in order to console the disappointed bidders for the lease 
of this celebrated mansion, we may as well quote what the New 
Yorker says of it :—“ Congresses, from time to time, have been 
liberal enough to tack on some little appropriation to meet a 
specified want in the arrangements of the ‘White House.’ The 
result is, that the structure, as it now stands, is a sort of a cross 
between a barn and an Oriental palace. There are Turkey carpets 
in one room and bare floors in another ; sumptuous sofas, cunning 
in needlework here, and there broken-backed chairs with three 
legs; one dozen of gold spoons and another dozen of pewter; 
gigantic $1000 mirrors in the front rooms, and broken windows in 
the back ; well heated and ventilated parlors, and leaky roofs and 
damp cellars. The whole concern, in all its equipments, is not 
only a disgrace to the reputation of the American people for taste 
and liberality, but its location, near the marshes of the Potomac, 
is fatal to the health of the presidents, and was the probable cause 
of killing at least two of them.” 

Thank our stars we are not president of the United States! 
Read the above to your children and friends ; and when they go to 
their snug little dormitories, contented with their lot, they will 
exclaim, “‘ What would the poor president of the United States 
say if he had such a nice bedroom as we have ?” 


anp Sitver Mepats.—The Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association, of this city, have awarded Messrs. Mason 
& Hamlin, melodeon makers, on Cambridge Street, a gold medal, 
for their new musical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and a 
silver medal for their Melodeons, exhibited at the Fair of 1856. 
This is the first gold medal ever awaided for a reed instrument in 
this country. Messrs. Mason & Hamlin have also just been 
awarded a silver medal for their Melodeons, exhibited at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair, held at Pittsburg, and three first premiums 
for their Organ-Harmoniums from the State Fairs of Vermont, 
New Jersey and Ohio, making six first premiums received in one 
month! Their Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums must certaiply 
be instruments of unusual merit, having been awarded the jist 
premiums at every Fair in which they have been exhibited. 


Frencu, GerMan anv Virginie Wagner, a 
highly educated lady, who has taught these languages in Europe 
and this country, gives instruction in them to adults and children 
at their residences, or at her rooms in this city, No. 24 Winter 
Street. Miss Wagner visited this country with strong letters to 
our leading literati, and she refers, among others, to Mrs. H. G. 
Otis, Messrs. Longfellow, Sargent and Fields. We learn that she 
proposes to give a course of French readings, and also that she is 
looking for a partner to enable her to establish a superior school 
in this city. She has been liberally educated for the profession of 
a teacher. 


+ 


Mapams LaGrance.—In 1848, Madame LaGrange, the charm- 
ing prima donna who has been delighting fashionable and critical 
audiences at the Boston Theatre, married a Russian nobleman, 
the Count de Stankowich. The name was probably that of an 
honorable gentleman, but how would it look to English eyes on a 
play-bill? Stankowich! Why, it would be a worse name for a 
prima donna than Amos Cottle for a poet. 


+ > 


Avurnor anp Stowe took up her resi- 

mee in London to obtain a copyright for “ Dred,” under which 
she claims an injunction on the publication of an edition of her 
book in Canada, or any of the British provinces. The Canadian 
publishers will test her claim, and the matter will make food for 
the lawyers and fun for the public. It would be rather curious if 
an expensive lawsuit should eat up all her profits. 


Hasits.—Habit to man is what action is to oratory, the attri- 
bute on which depends all success or defeat in the career of human 
existence. How hard to wed a good habit, how difficult to repu- 
diate a bad one! 


Vurpant.—That was rather a green young gentleman, who, 
footing it from his native wilds to our modern Athens, inquired of 
a gentleman in Cambridge, “ bow fur it was to Boston meetin’us ?” 


WILD BOAR HUNT IN ALGERIA, 

On our last page we have placed a fine picture, engraved ex- 
pressly for us, from a design by Horace Vernet, representing a 
wild boar hunt in Algeria. It not only conveys a faithful idea of 
this dangerous and exciting sport, but evinces the eminent ability 
of the artist. What life and fire there is in the grouping—what 
action in the horses, and how life-like the attitudes of the riders ! 
The furious boar is rending the flank of one of the horses, which 
is represented as rearing in his intolerably agony; while the young 
Arab, who has passed at a gallop, is checking his blooded stezd, 
and bending from the saddle, presents a pistol with deadly aim at 
the head of the outraged monster. The dogs, infuriated and reck- 
less of danger, are springing on the quarry. A number of horse- 
men, French and natives, are spurring up to the scene of action. 
Wild boar hunting is a fascinating sport, though always full of 
danger. Boars on the continent of Europe are usually hunted on 
foot, the sportsmen having spears to ward off their attacks, and to 
despatch them when at bay. The Emperor Napoleon I. carried 
to his grave the scar of a wound received while pursuing this dan- 
gerous sport. The enraged animal made a dash at him and came 
near conquering the conqueror. Napoleon used often to laugh at 
the dismay of his generals who were daunted at this new danger, 
and kept themselves in the background, each one shouting, “save 
the emperor!” though not one advanced to the rescue. Talley- 
rand once invited Napoleon to visit him at his estate near Paris, 
and promised him a boar hunt by way of amusement. Napoleon, 
who was not then much acquainted with the character of the game 
near Paris, joyfully accepted ; but great was his indignation when 
it afterwards turned out that he had been galloping half the day 
after the ex-bishop’s pigs, turned out of their pens and made to 
perform the part of ferocious wild animals “ for this occasion only.” 


+ 


MarriaGE.—Marriage is to woman at once the happiest and 
saddest event of her life ; it is the promise of future bliss raised on 
the death of all present enjoyment. That’s why smiles and tears 
are mingled at the wedding, and why the bridesmaids always find 
it necessary to use their pocket-handkerchiefs. 


+ 


ILLUsTRATED PapeR.—The Boston illustrated paper, Ballou’s Pictorial, enjoys 

& most remarkable circulation, but well deserves its success. Mr. Ballou, son 

of the late Rev. Hosea Ballou, is the editor and proprietor,—never giving cur- 

rency to any questionable or vulgar matter, his pages are the cheerful fireside 

companions of the refined, as well as of the humbler homes of the land. It is 

one of the most successful literary enterprises in the world.—Hunt’s Mer- 
Magazine. 


Loeicau.—It is said that the reason why the Irish make better 
sailors than the Welsh, is because they prefer a shamrcck to a leak. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Abner A. Kingman to Miss Sarah J. 
Kingman; by Kev. Mr. Stone, Capt. Francis M. Hodgdon, of Boothbay, Me., 
to Miss Esther Bingham; by Kev. Mr. Richards, Wiiliam M. Lothrop, Esq. to 
Miss Elizabeth K. Kogers; by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Christopher Tilden, Jr., of 
Dorchester, to Miss Caroline E. Scott; by Rev. Dr. Gannett, James M. Keith, 
Esq., of Roxbury, to Mrs. Mary C. Richardson; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Sam- 
uel Craig to Miss Elizabeth Cross.—At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Copp, Tracy P. 
Cheever, Esq. to Miss Louisa R. Kilburn.—At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. 
Babcock, Samuel Haskell, Esq., of New York, to Miss Mary F. Amory.—At 
East Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Merrill, Mr. William T. Raybold to Miss Harriet 
M. Wood.—At Brookline, Charles Edward Johnston, Esq., of Liverpool, Eng., 
to Miss Mathilde Eustis.—At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. John Proc- 
tor to Miss Martha W. Fish.—At Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Mar- 
tin Thomas, of Roxbury, to Miss Annie B. Sprague.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. 
Worcester, Mr. David Hart to Mrs. Hanrah M. Southwick. At Newburyport, 
by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Mariner Goodwin to Miss Alice Cilley.—At Lowell, y 
Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. William 8. Frost, of Mariboro’, to Miss Rebecca F. 
Besse.— At Springfield, by Rev. Dr. Osgood, Mr. George May, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Miss Amelia E. Chapin. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. George Dana, 66; Miss Harriet Pomeroy Clarke, 31; Mr. 
James V. Honeybun, of the Island of St. Helena, 30; Mrs. Lucy Ann Richard- 
son, 30; Mr. Newell Sturtevant, 48; Mr. George A. Woods, 49; Mrs. Mary 
Fessenden, 79; Mr. Charles W. Haskell, 41; Miss Helen Howland, 22.—At 
Cambridge, Mr. John Preston, 57; Widow Sarah Anderson, 73.—At Chelsea, 
Miss Agnes Cunningham, 29.—At Dorchester. Widow Hannah Lyon, 75; Mr. 
Eleazer Wilder, 79; Mr. Moses D. Leeman, 39.—At Somorville, Mr. James 
Jackson Gardner, 52.—At South Reading, Rev. Isaac Hurd, D. D., of Exeter, 
N. H., 70 —At Quincy, Widow Sarah Adams, late of Boston, 70; Widow Sarah 
Gay, 76.—At Lexington, Mr. Loring Pierce, 81.—At Abington, Mr. Elias Nash, 
67.—At Abington Centre, Dr. Ezekiel Thaxter, 69; Mrs. Sophia Cushing, 66.— 
At Worcester, Mr. Shepard Pratt, of Shrewsbury. 83; Mrs Lucy Goddard, 70; 
Mrs. Rebecca Curtis, 41.—At Auburn, Mrs. Charlotte D. Rice, 58.—At Leo- 
minster, Samuel Abbott, Esq., formerly of Boston, 91.—At Pittsfield, Mr. 
Spencer Field, 68.—At Fall River, Mrs. Catherine Read, 31; Miss Abby Ann 
Chace, 17; Mr. Joseph Carr, 72.—At Bolton, Mrs. Abigail Sawyer, 69.—At 
Holliston, Mr. George W. Putnam, 36.—At South Adams, Widow Lydia Pad- 
elford, 89.—At Lyine, N. H., Mrs. Lucy, wife of Mr. Samuel W. Baker, 65.—At 
Lebanon, N. H., Hon. Elijah Blaisdell, 74. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE MEMORY OF LITTLE SUSIE. 


BY CAROLINE WHITWELL. 


Our little Susie slumbers 
In a dreamless sleep, 
And she will never waken 
To see the grieved who weep 


Locked the lips and eyelids 
Of the pale face fair, 

For Death has now our darling— 
Ile clasps the treasure rare. 


And to his silent chambers, 
Hung with gloom and night, 

He bids us bear the loved one, 
And shut her from our sight. 


Yet we enshrine but ashes, 
Laying ber away, 

The light still lives and lingers 
To never know decay. 


Tender care can do no more, 
Love its all has given, 
Gazing still a last farewell, 
We leave her now to Heaven. 


Place the pure and infant form 
“Neath the flowery sod, 

While hope and faith are whispering, 
The spirit dwells with God. 


The little ones are loaned us; 
Taking them to our breast, 
We enshrine them in our hearts, 
And dream as mortals blest. 


But Death speeds on his mission, 
Ere we heed his tread, 

Tle has seized his precious burden" 
And with it heavenward fled. 


O Life! we muse and ponder 
Thy mysteries and o'er 
All in vain—'tis still the same— 

Ever a hidden lore. 


> 
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[Written for Ballou s Pictorial.] 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL 


Wuen Mr. Danforth married Lucy Earle, he pompously said 
to a friend that it would have been very great presumption in her 
friends to expect such a match for her, a poor, obscure little school- 
mistress. 

“ But I overlooked her circumstances,” he added, “ and I flatter 
myself that she knows and feels the distance between us on that 
point too well ever to allow her family to presume upon the 
connection.” 

Lucy Earle’s father was a gentleman—a gentleman in the best 
and truest sense of the word. He was poor, it is true, but noman 
had ever found Walter Earle deficient in politeness or self-respect. 
He wore his threadbare coat with an air as dignified as if it had 
been an emperor’s, and he bowed more respectfully to the gray 
hairs of a beggar in the street than he did to those of Mr. Dan- 
forth. For, truth to tell, Mr. Danforth was originally a low, mean 
man, and his rising in wealth and power had only cast a little gold 
dust in the eyes of those who worship wealth, even when unac- 
companied by worth. 

Mr. Earle was a schoolmaster, on a slender salary, in a country 
town. Mr. Danforth owned a summer residence there, and in one 
of his seasons of leisure, he had been attracted by the uncommon 
loveliness of four sisters, who passed and re-passed his house every 
day, as he afterwards found, to give certain lessons assigned to 
each in their father’s school. He had condescendingly made their 
acquaintance, and had successively offered to Jane, Kate and Ma- 
tilda his fortune and hand. He had no heart, and they knew it; 
and it was almost with a thrill of horror that they learned from 
their father that he had asked consent to pay his addresses to 
Lucy, the youngest, and many thought, the loveliest of Mr. Earle’s 
lovely and interesting daughters. 

“And does Lucy consent, father ?” said Jane, who, having been 
first on the list of Mr. Danforth’s expected wives, felt qualified to 
open the matter without unnecessary delay, 

Almost sadly, Mr. Earle answered : 

“ Lucy is a child, and Mr. Danforth’s carriage and horses are 
filling her fancy completely, and then his town house and country 
house! And indeed,” added he, “what canI do? If she likes 
him, how can I refuse him? God knows, I do not know what 
is to become of any of you. I am dying, Jane. A few months 
longer and you will have no father. Every day finds me weaker, 
and soon I must give up my school. Dear Jane, will it not be a 
comfort to me, in dying, to feel that one of you is provided for, 
and that, if worst comes to worst, you can claim a home surely, in 
sister’s house 

“ Never, father! No foot of mine shall ever enter the door of 
that pompous fool, who, having a spite against me and my sisters 
for refusing him, has absolutely forbidden little Lucy—for I must 
still call her so—from having any intercourse with us after her 
ape and she, poor, blind, simple child, has promised to obey 

im.” 

Mr. Earle gasped for breath. 

“Separ.ted you! Jane, is this possible? Can it be that Dan- 
forth would do this ?” 


“Ask Lucy, father. She will tell you.” 

“No, Jane; I will not ask anyone. If this is so, why, let it go 
on. Lucy, poor child, will soon see her folly.” 

“ My poor father, you had enough to struggle with before, what 
with poverty and sickness, and a large and unproductive family! 
How will you bear it, to be separated from her who was so long 
the pet and darling of us all ?” 

“ Only for alittle while will it disturb me, Jane,” said her father. 
“Tt is for you only that I think how hard it will be. But we will 
not talk of it. Both are eager for the wedding to take place, and 
Mr. Danforth urges hard for next week ; and if it must be, why, 
do not let us delay it.” 

And this was the way in which Lucy Earle, in her beauty and 
youth, came to be married to the rich Mr. Danforth, who num- 
bered five times her age, and who had nothing but that same 
wealth to recommend him. It was near winter, so he whirled her 
off to town, scareely intending ever to bring her back to her native 
place again, to be troubled with poor relatives. 


The winter commenced cold and blustering, and on Christmas 
morning, when the bells were ringing for church, and the organ 
was just pealing out, “For unto you is born this day!” Walter 
Earle’s spirit was born, a new angel, into heaven. 

Jane wrote to Lucy, but Mr. Danforth answered the letter, say- 
ing, in brief terms, that he could not think of his wife being com- 
pelled to travel at so inclement a season, that she was grieved for 
her father, sent love, ete. 

Jane tore his answer in pieces, and stamped upon it. “ Cold- 
hearted, selfish being,” she said, to Kate, “ to refuse her this, when 
her heart is longing, no doubt, to be with us! How mean and 
cruel 

So Lucy never saw her father, after her wedding day, and the 
three girls mourned as much for that as for their father’s death. 
In three weeks, they removed from the house which was no longer 
theirs, and before the spring opened, they had gone to town, and 
opened a small school in a hired house. They would not go to 
see Lacy, nor send for her, nor even send to inform her of their 
coming, but left it to chance to unfold it. 

Frequently they saw the carriage which was recognized as Mr. 
Danforth’s driven past, and once they caught a glimpse of Lucy. 
She wore no mourning, but looked sad and pale. 


All day, after this sight, the sisters were wretched about her. 
They feared that she was ill. Unhappy they knew she must be. 
How could it be otherwise—tied for life to that tyrannical and 
pompous being to whom she had sacrificed her youth and beauty, 
and the affections of her family? The poor girls cried and sobbed 
through the evening, after their pupils had departed, and retired to 
dream of their father and of their lost sister. 

One day, Lucy came to the door, evidently unconscious that it 
was their name, although the same, that was engraved there. The 
simple announcement, “‘ The Misses Earle’s Academy for young 
Ladies,” did not suggest a passing thought that they could be her 
sisters who taught there. She brought a lady in her carriage, who, 
it seemed, was looking for a school in which to place a little girl. 
It was Mr. Danforth’s sister, and it was, perhaps, dangerous that 
she should witness the burst of passionate love and grief that Lucy 
exhibited. Nature, however, has nothing to do with convention- 
alities, and she would not be repressed in the embrace of the sis- 
ters. It was their first meeting since the death of their dear old 
father; and even Mrs. Arlingham could not look on unmoved. 
But she shortened the scene by reminding Lucy that Mr. Danforth 
was waiting for them, and the obedient wife immediately prepared 
to depart. She lingered after Mrs. Arlingham had stepped out, 
to say a few loving and tender words, and to promise to come 
again alone. 

It was a sad pleasure which the sisters felt, in seeing Lucy ; they 
loved her too much to have it other than sad, when they felt how 
large a barrier separated them. 

Lucy exacted, with difficulty, a promise from Mrs. Arlingham 
that she would not acquaint Mr. Danforth with the fact of her sis- 
ters’ residence in town. She would prefer his not knowing it, she 
told her, because he would think it was foolish to spend her time 
with them. She was not quite candid here, for she did not tell 
her how much he felt above her family. 


So she would pass a stolen hour or two with them, while he was 
taking his afternoon nap; and recalling old memories, she would 
seem to be weeping at them, while in reality it was the thought of 
her own bitter wrongs which she was mourning. He found it out; 
the fact of her visits was revealed to him by the servant who drove 
her down often in the one horse carriage. He was amazed that 
his authority should be set at nought. ‘ Leave your family, or 
leave me !” was his swelling sentence, uttered in his most grandi- 
oso tone. And almost Lucy wished that she could doso. But 
his riches and position were too weighty to resign without a strug- 
gle, and she reflected that, except in this instance, Mr. Danforth 
had never treated her positively ill, Had she been bound to him 
by a single tie of love or reverence, her bondage would have been 
easy ; but she was not. 

Lucy, however, was not very sensitive. Had it been Jane, it 
would have been a perpetual martyrdom. To Kate, Mr. Danforth 
would have been an object of mirth and ridicule; and Matilda 
would have borne down his grand airs by still grander ones of her 
own. But Lucy had married him before her character was half 
formed, and she had nothing but indifference, and a false show of 
respect which she did not feel, but which the custom of society 
compelled her to observe, to set against his arbitrary rule. 

What wonder, then, was it, that when Alfred Harwood became 
an inmate of Mr. Danforth’s family she should rebel against 
the fate that had chained her to a man like her husband? He was 
the son of an old friend of Mr. Danforth, and he availed himself 
of the opportunity thus offered him, of spending a winter in town. 


He had been too close a student for his health, and his father had 
extorted a promise that he would abandon his books for some 
months. Lucy was interested in him, at first, on account of his ill 
health, and then from his evident sympathy with her state of mind. 
He saw she did not love her husband, as, indeed, how could she? 

Her heart was constantly whispering to her, what a different 
woman she might have been had she not sacrificed her youth as 
she did. And purely because Alfred Harwood was the only man 
with whom she had ever been domesticated, or shared any home 
feeling with, her thoughts were perpetually recurring to him as to 
the one with whom she might have shared even poverty, and yet 
have been blessed above all other women. 

In the*midst of these thoughts, her husband fell ill. Then in- 
deed she showed herself atruewoman. Night and day she watched 
by his side, never leaving him except for the sleep which outraged 
nature resolved upon claiming. She tended him most faithfully, 
and even his seared and selfish heart acknowledged her as unrival- 
led in a sick room. 

She was so much afraid that she should not perform her duty to 
him! She dreaded so much that her feelings toward Alfred Har- 
wood might make her willing to have her husband taken away ; in 
short, there was nothing that the most refined and tender love 
could have performed for a dearly loved object, that Lucy did not 
voluntarily perform for Mr. Danforth. He liked, too, to have Al- 
fred near him; and in the quict hush of the darkened room, the 
student sat for hours, holding the siek man’s hand, and bathing 
his hot forehead. 

His pride and haughtiness towards his wife had disappeared. 
He was as dependent and humble as a child; and Lucy thought 
often that she could have loved him, despite his age, had he always 
treated her with the consideration and gentleness due to her youth. 

The days thus spent were in reality the happiest she had known. 
Mr. Danforth was more thoughtful of her comfort, more consider- 
ate of her ease, than ever before ; and she felt more truly grateful 
to him for this than she had ever done for his marrying her from 
her poverty, and raising her to wealth and station. 

Not a word nor a look ever betrayed to Alfred Harwood that he 
had ever been in her dreams ; and on his part, he was merely kind 
and respectful. What was it, then, that prompted Mr. Danforth’s 
thoughts? No one could tell; but as he lay there, subdued and 
humbled by pain and sickness, looking for sympathy into the eyes 
of both alternately, a sudden thought sprang to his mind. It re- 
turned as often as he woke, and saw the two sitting apart, each 
engaged in a different pursuit, and apparently without a thought 
of each other; for even Lucy’s dreams, brought on by her hus- 
band’s arbitrary sway, were all over. 

One would hardly think that a man like Mr. Danforth could bo 
magnanimous, and yet he showed a degree of magnanimity that 
few could follow. When the sands of life seemed to be fast run- 
ning out, he told them, separately, that he was dying, and that he 
wished them to be united, as soon as a decent respect to his memo- 
ry would permit. He also made his will, giving Lucy his whole 
property, unreservedly. 

Mr. Danforth lingered many weeks after this. Lucy was worn 
almost to a shadow with watching, and her health seemed to be 
failing; but she would not forsake the bed of the sufferer. “TI 
have never given him Jove,” she said to Jane, who was now almost 
constantly in the house, “ but I can and will give him duly to the 


last.” 
He insisted on Harwood remaining in the family until he should 


have passed away ; and with his last breath, he pressed his hand, 
as if to assure him that he was glad to leave his wife in his care. 
Lucy felt thankful that she could have her sisters with her 
through this scene; and they, with the readiness of sisterly affec- 
tion, gavo up their school to cthers, during the period of her trial. 

“And why not give it up altogether?” said Lucy, one morning, 
to Jane. ‘ Why should you toil, when I’ve enough for us all?” 

“Do not name it, Lucy. I could not live upon the bounty of 
any one. I must be free and independent. Let us be glad that 
we can have the privilege of seeing each other, so long denied to 
us. When Kate and Matilda are married, I will then give up 
teaching, and stay alternately with you all; but now you must 
allow me to continue as I am.” 

When Mr. Danforth died, Alfred Harwood set out upon his 
travels. He had really abandoned study, and now proposed to 
travel for a year, or perhaps longer. At the end of fifteen months 
he returned, with renovated health and spirits, and a heart devot- 
ed to Lucy Danforth. 

The life, hitherto so tried by wayward circumstances, seemed to 
be brightening up as the sun was declining towards the west. Peo- 
ple wondered that they had never known Mrs, Danforth’s real 
good qualities before. As Mrs. Harwood, she shone upon them 
with a new light, not dazzling, but serene. 

“Who were those three ladies in mourning at Mrs. Harwood’s, 
last evening ?”’ asked an elderly man of fine appearance, with two 
young girls hanging around him. 

“ Papa, those were our teachors,” said Caroline and Julia to- 
gether. “They are the Misses Earle.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Benton, “ You must introduce me to-day 
when I call at your school.” 

He went; and in less than three months, Jane Earlo was situ- 
ated as happily as Lucy was, and very near her, too. 

“*At evening time, there shall be light,’” said Matilda, rev- 
erently. Her own life, and that of the merry, laughing Kate, 
proved this. 

“If our dear father were but living to witness the happiness of 
his children |” said Lucy. 

“And can you think that he does not see it, Lucy?” asked Har- 
wood, “I reverently believe that, while the material body is not 
with us, the spirit is: never absent, but ever watching above those 
whom it loved on earth.” . 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

They are having swimming races by dogs in the Connecticut 

River at Hartford—purse $20 and $50.——In Chili, the most 
stable and prosperous of the South American republics, great at- 
tention is being paid by the government to education. They have 
established 42 new schools during the past year, making a total of 
758, in which are 30,000 pupils, one-fourth of whom are girls. 
Chili is also expending large sums of money for steamships, rail- 
roads, and other public works. Ex-Governor Sprague, the 
most extensive manufacturer in Rhode Island, died recently, in 
Providence. —— Dr. Carnochan, of New York, has performed for 
the second time his great operation for the cure of neuralgia of the 
face, by insecting the entire trunk of the second branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves, as far as the base of the skull. The patient, a medi- 
cal gentleman from one of the southern States, had suffered excru- 
ciating pains for five years. —— Three men and a woman travel- 
ling in an ox wagon were burnt to death by a prairie fire near 
Buckhart Grove, Illinois. —— Illustrative of the coldness and for- 
mality that prevail at the English court, Mr. Emerson writes: 
“When Thalberg, the pianist, was one evening performing before 
the queen at Windsor, in a private party, the queen accompanied 
him with her voice. The circumstance took air, and all Eng- 
land shuddered from sea to sea. The indecorum was never re- 
peated.” —— They have got a machine in New York State for 
cutting down and cutting up trees by steam.—— As Mr. John 
Hall, sexton, of Quincy, was in attendance at a funeral in the 
westerly part of that town, while the procession was solemnly wend- 
ing its way to the abode of the dead, his hat was observed to fall, 
and his head to drop upon his breast. Assistance was rendered, 
he was removed from the seat of the hearse, and medical aid was 
promptly at hand, but life was gone. —— Yellow fever, cholera 
and small pox were prevailing at Guayamas, Porto Rico, on the 
9th ult. It must be rather “sickly” there. —— The original 
Sabbath in England, as established in A. D. 960, commenced on 
Saturday at three o’clock, and lasted till daybreak on Monday. 
In the reign of James I., 1606, a fine of one shilling was imposed 
by act of parliament, on every person absent from church on Sun- 
day. —— Washington once said to his soldiers: ‘“ Boys, when the 
enemy lay down their arms, don’t hurrah; posterity will hurrah 
for you.’——— The New York Crayon says: ‘‘ We understand 
that the grave of Gilbert Stuart is unmarked even by a headstone. 
A friend of ours lately made search for it in the graveyard on Bos- 
ton Common, where he was buried, but without success. Surely 
this should not be. —— A. Hesler, Chicago, has received the silver 
medal, of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, for his beau- 
tiful photographs and daguerreotypes. —— Mount Vernon was so 
named by Lawrence Washington, George’s eldest brother, in honor 
of Admiral Vernon, under whose command he had held a com- 
mission at the siege of Carthagena, in 1740. —— Serious appre- 
hensions are entertained that Colonel Babbitt, the Secretary of the 
Territory of Utah, who was formerly the delegate in Congress 
from that territory, has been murdered on the plains by the Chey- 
enne Indians. 


Hook anp Lapy Morcan.—Hook was not always very refined 
in his wit, as the following anecdote shows. Taking up a MS. 
volume of romances, he said surlily, “ What garbage have we 
here?” “ That,” replied my lady, “is a collection of tales on 
which I have employed the whole eighty-horse power of my genius, 
and which only wants some appropriate motto on the title-page to 
make it complete.” “Is that all?’ answered the Tartaric Theo- 
dore: “what do you say to those lines from Macbeth then # 


——' Tales 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.’ ” 

Her ladyship looked carving-knives, but fortunately used none. 


Verpancr.—That was rather a verdant chap who went into 
an apothecary’s in Western New York, lately. “Do you sell 
drugs here?” he asked of the clerk. “Certainly, sir. ‘“ Wall, 
how much do ye tax for ’em?”’ “Twelve and a half cents 
apiece.” ‘“T’ll take one, if you please.” The clerk stepped into 
a back room, did up a piece of logwood and handed it to Jona- 
than, who paid his money and walked off, as proud as a peacock 
with his bargain. 

Rexicion.—It was Carroll who said: “I have lived to my 
ninety sixth year ; I have enjoyed continued health; I have been 
blessed with great wealth, prosperity, and most of the good things 
that the world can bestow—public approbation, esteem, applause ; 
but what I now look back on with greatest satisfaction to myself 
is, that I have practised the duties of my religion.” 


> 
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Mvsicay Hint.—Eleven at night is by far the best time for am- 
ateurs to commence practising on the clarionet ; everything around 
you is so still at that hour, that you can determine the tone of the 
instrument, and the accuracy of your own blowing, with more ease 
and certainty than at any other time. 

SurerstiT10n.—Many persons still believe that a ring made 
from the hinge of a coffin will cure the cramp, and that a halter 
wherewith a criminal has been hanged, if tied round the head, will 
cure the headache, Tight round the neck, it is an infallible cure. 


An Errours.—A gentleman fond of good living, refused to 
start his colt for the “ two-year-old stakes,” on the ground that if 
he won them, they wouldn’t be worth the eating. 


Inremperance.—A London paper contends that “ drinking 
begets drink.” He says that the inebriate, however impoverished, 
always contrives to obtain the stimulus that ruins him. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A destructive fire in Hong Kong, China, lately, resulted in the 
loss of two hundred lives. 

The porcine animals that roam the woods of Ohio have found 
plenty of acorns this year. 

fa feng -six German and French emigrants have set- 
tled in Wythe po Virginia. 

The Earl of Caithness has invented a machine for sawing stone. 
So it seems the nobility can be useful. 

The English East India Company has resolved that the seizure 
of Oude is not an act of spoliation and robbery. 


At one time lately there were from Chicago and Milwaukie 
seventy-two vessels on their way to Buffalo, with 1,062,647 bushels 
of grain. 

At the Ohio State Fair, a brass wire screen was exhibited that 
was so fine that in a single inch of its surface there were 25,000 
meshes. 


Hon. Solomon Foote, of Rutland, was re-elected United States 
Senator for Vermont on the 22d ult., for six years from the 4th of 
March next. 

Rev. Isaac Horsford has resigned his situation as city missionary 
in Lowell, and accepted a call to the chaplaincy of the Lunatic 
Asylum, Worcester. 

There are more than a quarter of a million of Jews in the United 
States, about 35,000 of whom are in the city of New York, where 
they have 20 synagogues. 


The laying of telegraph wires across the Atlantic next spring is 
now regarded as a matter of certainty. How such a project would 
have made Columbus stare ! 

Land on the banks of the Atchafaya, in Louisiana, which sold, 
eight years ago, for less than $5 an acre, cannot now be purchased 
for less than $25 to $75 an acre. 

At the late Episcopal Convention at Philadelphia, the House of 
Bishops remitted the sentence of suspension against Bishop On- 
derdonk, pronounced twelve years ago. He resumes his ministe- 
rial functions. 

At an election of trustees at a Jewish synagogue in New York, 
lately, two sets of candidates were in the field, and the two fac- 
tions got so furious that the police had to interpose to prevent a 
bloody knock-down. 


The whole number of banks of discount in Vermont is forty- 
one. Their resources amount to $9,046,834, and their liabilities 
are $8,622,196. There are fifteen savings banks, two of which are 
in the hands of the receivers in chancery. 

Ole Bull, the distinguished violinist, it is stated, has not taken 
the stump for any one of the presidential candidates. He is now 
in Illinois, and since the last of August, he has been unable to 
move about, having had a severe attack of bilious fever. 


The silk manufacture in this country is at present in a depressed 
condition. The raw stock has gone up to unprecedentedly high 
figures, so that it cannot be manufactured without loss. Most of 
the sewing silk mills in the country are either stopped or preparing 
to do so. 


The Chinese potato is likely to succeed here, after all. Mr. 
Prince, of Flushing, L. I., has 35,000 plants of it; and he says it 
will make good bread, and supersede every other potato, and in 
thirty years the annual crop in this country will exceed the cotton 
crop in value. 

In Troy, N. Y., recently, some brute in human form set a | 
bull dog upon a boy of twelve years, named James McConnell, 
without the least provocation, and before the lad was rescued, the 
dog had torn more than two pounds of flesh from his back, and it 
is said to be hardly possible that he can recover. 


Mr. FE. F. Parker, after three years of solitary labor high u 
inside the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, has at lengt 
completed, and in a handsome manner, his re-painting of the 
eighth dingy old picture originally done by Sir James Thornbull 
in the reign of Charles II. 


Adolph de Werdinsky, a Hungarian refugee, died in Hull, Eng- 
land, recently, of starvation, He was too proud to accept charity. 
He was the only child of the late Count Adolphe de Werdinsky, 
who was © general in the Polish army, and a princess of Poland, 
who died in childbirth. Deceased was educated at home, in the 
most costly manner. 


Advices from Bermuda to Oct. 8th, report that notwithstanding 
cold weather, yellow fever continued to prevail at Ireland Island, 
Paget, Pembroke and Southampton. Somerset and Warwick 
have been fearfully visited ; their united population numbers 2600 ; 
and upwards of 500 persons in these two parishes have been at- 
tacked with the fever. 


Mr. N. A. Wheeler, of Bainbridge, N. Y., recently stopped at 
the Girard House, Philadelphia, fell asleep, and has not since 
awakened, though everything has been done that could be thought 
of by medical men to bring him to. It is the impression of ‘his 
attending physician that there is an effusion of blood in the 
brain. At the last accounts he appeared to be fast approaching 
dissolution. 

The Wolfborough Pioneer states that a short time since, a Mrs. 
Tilton, of North Sandwich, drowned her little girl aged about one 
year, by putting her into a stream of water, face down, and laying 
a rock upon her to keep her down. She then went to a neighbor’s 
house, and told the family what she had done, and requested them 
to go and take her out, as it might disfigure her face by laying in 
the water. 

Sylvester Lind, ot Chicago, has given to the trustees of the 
Presbyterian University, about to be established at Forest Lake, 
some twenty-five miles north of that city, the muniticent sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars, to be applied to the enterprise. 
The only condition prescribed is that $40,000 shall be used for the 
benefit of professorships, and the income ot $60,000 shall be per- 
petually used in preparing young men for the ministry. 

The Albemarle and Chesa e Canal, which, as its name in- 
dicates, is intended to unite the waters of the Chesapeake Bay with 
those of North Carolina, embracing Albemarle, Currituck and 
Pamlico Sounds and their tributary streams, is now in — of 
construction by the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Company, 
under charters recently granted by the States of Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

In the recent survey for the Atlantic telegraph, it was found, 
that for more than 1300 miles in a direct line, in mid ocean, the 
bottom is an almost unbroken level plain. Not asingle rock or a 
particle of gravel or sand was found over this large surface, but 
the bottom consisted of minute microscopic shells, soft and yield- 
ing as a snow bank, into which the sounding lead buried itself 10 
or 15 feet deep. Of course the telegraph cable will bury itself in 
the same way. ‘The greatest depth attained was 2070 fathoms, 
about two and a third miles. 


Foreign Items. 


The Emperor Alexander has promised to renew the annual pen- 
sion of eight thousand ducats to the Prince of Montenegro. 


It is said that a company of Yankees in Russia are making a 
million dollars a year on a contract for keeping the Moscow rail- 
way in repair. 

The — calculates that the amount of ecclesiastical property 
to be sold in Spain, in virtue of the law of desamortizacion, was 
700,000,000 reals, and that 300,000,000 worth has been sold. 

In Great Britain, about sixty thousand families own all the ter- 
ritory, which is occupied by twenty-seven millions of inhabitants. 
Five noblemen—the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Dukes of Argyle, 
—— “wae and Buccleuch—own perhaps one fourth of all 

cotland. 


The emperor of Russia has resolved to introduce the Gregorian 
calendar into Russia, and thus to do away with the difference of 
twelve days between the old style and the new. This change will 
greatly aid the development of commerce between Russia and the 
rest of the Christian world. 


A Russian prince, who is a fanatical admirer of an instrument 
which has fallen into general disfavor of late years, the guitar, has 
summoned all the guitarists of Europe to a public trial of their 
skill next month at Brussels, and has promised a gold medal to 
the best player, and a silver one to the second best. 


The Italians in New York, as well as those who sympathize for 
Sardinia in her present struggle against Austria, have opened a 
voluntary subscription to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
penses for one hundred cannons, to be presented to the Sardinian 
people, for arming the new fortress on the point of erection at 
Alexandria in Piedmont. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A heart unspotted is not easily daunted.—Shakspeare. 

.-.. He who gives himself airs of importance, exhibits the cre- 
dentials of impotence.—Lavater. 

.... We have all of us sufficient fortitude to bear the misfor- 
tunes of others.—La Rochefoucauld. 


.... Human nature is so constituted, that all see, and judge 
better, in the affairs of other men than in their own.— Terence. 


.... Schismatic wranglers are like a child’s top, noisy and agi- 
tated when whipped, quiet and motionless when left alone.—Taé- 
leyrand. 

«+++ If thou desirest ease, in the first place take care of the ease 
of thy mind; for that will make all other sufferings easy. But 
nothing can support a man whose mind is wounded.—Fuller. 


He who cannot feel friendship is alike incapable of love. 
Let a woman beware of the man who owns that he loves no one 
but herself.— Talleyrand. 


e++s Solitude is one of the highest enjoyments of which our na- 
ture is susceptible. Solitude is also, when too long continued, 
capable of being made the most severe, indescribable, unendurable 
source of anguish.—Deloraine. 


+++. The wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day, and to-morrow than he is to-day. Total freedom from 
change would imply total freedom from error; but this is the pre- 
rogative of omniscience alone.— Colton. 

«eee There are souls which fall from heaven like flowers; but 
ere the pure and fresh buds can open, they are trodden in the dust 
of the earth, and lie soiled and crushed under the foul tread of 
some brutal hoof.—Jean Paul. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ Well, Dick,” said a doctor to a polite man, whose wife he had 
been attending, “how is your wife?”—‘“She is dead, I thank 
you.’ 

Lately, an enthusiastic hunter of autographs, resolving to have 
the signature of a distinguished poet, took up his bill for £20, held 
in despair by his tailor! 

Criticus says that the difference between a successful lover and 
his rival is, that one kisses his miss, and the other misses his kiss. 
A distinction and a difference. 

A servant girl, writing a letter, asked her master if the next 
month had come in yet; he laughed. ‘“‘ Well,” said she, “ what I 
mean is, has the last month gone out yet ?” 

“You flatter me,” said a thin exquisite, the other day, to a 

oung lady who was praising the beauties of his moustache. “ For 
| ements sake, ma’am,” interposed an old skipper, “don’t make 
that monkey any flatter than he is now.” 


An old lady, looking at the curiosities in a museum, came to a 
couple of sea-dogs; and, after gazing at them with wonder, in- 
quired of a wag who stood near her, if they barked. “No, mad- 
am,” says the wag, “their bark is on the sea.” 

A gentleman, whiskered up to the very eyes, was passing along 
the street, when a couple of jolly tars on a land cruise observed 
him. “Shiver my timbers, Jack,” said one to the other, “ that 
fellow looks like a rat peeping out of a bunch of oakum.” 
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REPRESENTATION OF A WILD BOAR HUNT IN ALGERIA. 
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